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She Outlook. 


The record of the Fifty-second Congress, 
which finally adjourned at 11 o’clock on the 
night of August 5, to the great relief of an 
expectant and patient nation, is one that in 
many ways will carry no credit with it. Es- 
pecially is this true of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which with its 158 Democratic 
majority has but little to show of beneficent 
legislation. It was here that the infamous 
Geary bill originated, which would have 
ultimately driven every Chinaman out of the 
country had it not been substituted by a more 
decent but still humiliating measure originat- 
ing in the Senate; here, too, the Anti-Option 
bill which, if passed, bids fair to be fraught 
with the gravest consequences, was rushed 
through after only a half-hour’s discussion; 
the Indian Appropriations were ruthlessly 
slaughtered and the service seriously crippled, 
the subject scarcely getting a decent hearing, 
though an appropriation of fifty millions in 
the shape of a River and Harbor Bill had 
little difliculty in passing. It also spent 
many days in endeavoring to pass free-silver 
bills. During the first session of the last 
Congress the House passed in concurrence 
1,350 bills, or eight per cent. of those intro- 
duced. In the session just closed, 414 bills, 
or about three per cent. of those introduced, 
were passed. It used every effort to defeat 
the bill for the strengthening of the Navy, 
and only by the firmness of the Senate was it 
compelled to accede to a reasonable increase. 
It tenaciously fought the bill for reasonable 
compensation of members of the Life Saving 
Service. ‘The appropriations in this Congress 
will exceed those in the corresponding session 
of the last Congress by about $44,000,000. 
Much attention has been drawn to the discus- 
sion on the appropriation for the World’s 
Fair, which resulted in a series of dilatory 
motions known as * filibustering,’’ and which 
prevented any action for a week. The origi- 
nal appropriation of $5,000,000 as a loan was 
appended to the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill. On the last day it was withdrawn, and 
what is known as the Durborow bill, which 
made an outright gift of $2,500,000, was final- 
ly passed. This could not be accomplished, 
however, until the passage of a closure rule, 
which compelled voting ‘‘ without interrup- 
tion” at a specified hour. The sweeping Sun- 
day closing provision stands as before, both 
Houses having acted upon that without regard 
to the passage of any specific appropriation. 








it is not at all surprising that the advent of 
Mr. Gladstone to Parliament, which met on 
the 4th inst., should have been greeted with 
prolonged cheers. As be entered the House 
shortly after 2 o’clock his reception was wild- 
ly enthusiastic, the Irish members rising ina 
body, shrieking and waving their hats and 
cheering. Mr. Arthur Wellesley Peel was 
re-elected speaker. It is understood that the 
Liberals, who control the House by a rather 
slender majority, will be largely dependent 
on the Irish vote to carry party measures, and 
that in return for that support Mr. Gladstone 
is to present an out-and-out Home Rule bill. 
This will be asevere test of the Government’s 
strength, and it is confidently predicted that 
the party will be defeated on this issue and 
be obliged to again appeal to the country. 
Among the members who are more or less 
notable are Kier Hardie, the Labor member; 
John burns, the noted labor agitator; Naoro- 
ji, the first native of India ever elected to 
Parliament; Hon. Edward Blake, formerly 
Premier of Ontario; and Sir Charles Dilke, 
of unsavory reputation. Opposition was ex- 
pected to the admission of Michael Davitt on 
the ground of his having been a convict, but 
it did not manifest itself. It was noted that 
the Irish members were a much stronger and 
abler body of men than had formerly repre- 
sented the Emerald Isle. While Mr. Glad- 
stone manifested considerable strength and 
freshness, there is great fear that his advanced 
years will hardly stand the strain of office. 
lt is already claimed that he shows a weak- 
ness in the direction of his mental grasp of 
the graver problems of state. , 








The courts have again proved themselves 
the bulwark of the rights of the people 
against ignorant or malicious lawmakers. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin and New York, the 
courts have plainly pronounced against the 
gerrymanders, so called, whereby the exigen- 
cies of politics have been placed above an 
equitable representation of the people. Chief 
Justice Morse of Michigan is very plain in 
his decision that the districts should be 
arranged ** according to the number of inhab- 
itants,” and that the rights of the people will 
be intolerably injured where one elector in a 
given county possesses two or three times 
more influence in the choice of a Senator or 
Representative than another elector in another 
district. He adds that ‘ the time has arrived 
for plain speaking in relation to the outra- 
Seous practice of gerrymandering, which has 
become so common and has been so long in- 


not only the peace of the people, but the per- 
manency of our free institutions.” Judge 
Rumsey, of the New York Supreme Court, 
decides against the recent apportionment on 
the ground that the enumeration included 
colored persons not taxed, in violation of an 
express provision of the constitution, and on 
account of the gross inequality of population 
in the Senate districts and the unfair discrim- 
ination in the Assembly districts among the 
various counties of the State. The case now 
goes to the general term of the Supreme 
Court, which meets Aug. 16, and from there 
to the Court of Appeals. 








Briefer Comment. 


OT a little flurry in naval circles has been 

created by the reported seizure, by an En- 
glish gun-boat, of the island of Pago-Pago of the 
Samoan group. In 1872 an agreement was made by 
Manga, chief of Tutuila, and Commander Meade of 
the United States ship ‘‘ Narragansett,”” by which 
Pago-Pago was given to the American government 
on condition that a friendly alliance should exist be- 
tween that island and the United States. In 1875a 
Samoan envoy made a visit to the United States, and 
the grant of the exclusive privilege of establishing a 
naval station at Pago-Pago was confirmed. In 1889 
the United States lost several ships in Apia, and 
since then there has been no formal occupation of 
the island, though that was not at all necessary to 
confirm the ownership. On July 22 last an officer of 
the U. 8. Navy left Mare Island for Apia with the 
design of putting the coaling station at Pago-Pago 
in order, and of appointing officers and men to take 
charge of it, as the United States was intending to 
keep a large supply of coal there and make a regular 
naval station of the place. The Government does 
not seem disturbed, and states that Pago-Pago har- 
bor is capable of supporting any number of coaling 
stations. They do not look for any trouble unless it 
be with Germany, which is very grasping and ag- 
gressive in the Samoan Islands. 





N event of no little importance, and one of pos- 

sibly far-reaching significance, is to occur at 
the German-Hungarian College, Rome. I[t is the 
election of a new General of the Order of Jesuits, to 
succeed the Very Rev. Anthony Anderledy, who died 
on Jan. 18 last, after an administration of five years. 
Five delegates go from America to the convention, 
or general congregation, which has been called by 
the present Vicar General, Father Luis Martin. The 
preparatory exercises of the congregation consist of 
prayers, fasting, and a general reception of holy com- 
munion, after which the election is completed by 


will not be one of the trumpeted books that 
make a nine days’ din, but some unobtrusive 
volume in which a human soul discloses itself 
without thought of fame, perhaps even of 
publicity. One such new book I have found 
during the past year —a book that takes its 
place at once among the old friends to be a 
favorite in memory always. And yet the 
‘Letters of James Smetham,” so far as I 
have noticed, have received no recognition at 
all on this side the water, and have found, I 
judge, very few readers on the other. 

The big English Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, when it gets down to 8S, will prob- 
ably say of James Smetham that he was an 
English artist and engraver, whose work 
showed gleams of unmistakable genius but 
attained only a limited success, whose last 
years were clouded by some mental alienation, 
and who died in 1889. That is the curt way 
the world sums men up. Read his ‘ Letters,” 
and you will discover James Smetham to have 
been a man of rare, subtle personality, with 
that indefinable quality — often sadly lacking 
both in good and in great men — the qual- 
ity we call charm. I do not remember read- 
ing any autobiography since Cowper’s * Let- 
ters ’’ that better exhibits the union of a quick 
sense of beauty and humor with constant re- 
ligious feeling. In fact—it may be sacri- 
lege to say it — but I will dare to say that 
Smetham’s letters please me quite as much as 
Cowper’s. His humor is more buoyant and 
wise than Cowper’s, his imagination more 
bold, and his religious feeling more healthy. 
In a word, he is more alive than Cowper. 

It is not so easy to explain that quality of 
charm. Smetham was an artist, evidently of 
more genius than talent; but artists are often 
irresponsible, cranky persons. He was a 
poet; but poets are often very kittle and dif- 
ficult folk. He wasa man of piety; but it 
must be confessed that genuinely pious men 
can be dreadful bores. I think it was the 
union of all these parts in such admirable 
harmony that made Smetham’s character so 
attractive. For Smetham was an artist anda 
poet, and at the same time a Wesleyan clags- 
leader. The combination, I think, is not so 
common as might be desired. To the shame 
of our narrow religious conceptions be it 
said, it seems hard to put the poet and the 
class-leader together; and the attempt to do 
so often spoils both. It ought not to be so; 





each delegate solemnly depositing a written ballot 
before a crucifix. The General of this powerful 
order holds office for life, and in him is vested su- 
preme authority over allthe members of the society, | 
which numbers now 12,972, including 5,751 priests, | 
3,713 scholastics, and 3,508 lay brothers. The order | 
is divided into twenty-seven provinces, and the dele- | 
gates to the convention are the Provincial, ex-cfticio, | 
and two associate delogates chosen by the professed 
fathers and the rectors of the varions homes from 
each province. These, with the Vicar General, the 


| 


tion which will elect the new head of the order. 


| 





Palos, Spain. 


‘*Nina,’’ and the ‘*Santa Maria,’’ the latter his 
less than 100 tons. A full-sized model of the ‘‘ Santa 
Maria’’ is to he exhibited at Chicago, and the crowds 
which lined the wharves at Cadiz, whence she recent- 
ly sailed, are said to have been greatly impressed 
with the contrast between the quaint little vessel, 65 
feet long, and the modern fleet of war-ships and 
steamers which accompanied her out of the harbor. 
The *‘ Santa Maria’’ was the only one of Columbus’ 
vessels which was decked in the middle, the other 
two having only the bow and stern covered. At6 
o'clock, the hour at which Columbus began his 


through the vessels of the foreign squadrons which 
had been moored outside the bar. These vessels were 
formed in lines, between which the caravel passed 
amid thundering salutes and deafening cheers. Fif- 
teen vessels of the Spanish flotilla convoyed the little 
craft several miles to sea, and when the signal 
was given by the Spanish Minister of Marine to ze- 
turn, a farewell salute was fired. 





RANDOM READINGS. 
Iif. 
The Letters of James Smetham.* 


PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER. 


time for very little random reading. 
Most of their reading, like ministerial visit- 
ing, is “tin the line of their professional 
duty.”’ And that kind of reading I count 
out. For surely we ought to distinguish be- 
tween reading and study. It is only when 
the soul sits down in some quiet hour, entire- 
ly at her ease, with Imagination at her right 
hand and Humor at her left and a chatty 
group of Sympathies about, that we do any- 
thing to be properly called reading. The rest 
is study, which is labor — which is the curse 
of Adam. 

And for this kind of reading you will com- 
monly find an old book the best. Was it 
Hazlitt or Emerson— I’ve forgotten who it 
was—that said, ‘‘When anybody recom- 
mends me a new book, I always read an old 
one.” And not a bad rule, either, after one 
is in or near his forties. For I take it that 
after a man gets in sight of the half-century 
mile-post, he begins to feel that he has gath- 
ered about all the treasure he can carry to 
the end of the race, and is, therefore, careless 
to take up what he knows his memory must 
soon let drop again. We get to be suspicious 
of the mushroom crop of *‘ recent books.” 
Give us the good old volumes that are ever 
new. I’ve just had a delightful hour with 
Boswell’s Johnson. Age cannot wither Mf. 
James Boswell and his friends of the Liter- 
ary Club; David Grieve and the Omaha Gen- 
eral Conference — they are ancient history. 
Yet now and then you chance upon a new 
book that takes its place at once among your 
classics; whatever 1t may be to others, it is 
a life-time book for you. And ten to one this 





*LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. Edited by Sarah 
Smetham and William Davies. Macmillan & Co.: Lon- 





dulged in without rebuke that it threatens 


don and New York. 1891. 


voyage, the present ‘‘ Santa Maria’’ started on a trip | 


and here isa life that proves it need not be 
so. In one of Smetham’s letters — written, 
by the way, just after he had been to see an 
old deaf woman dying in happy poverty — 
there is a passage that admirably states his 
philosophy of life: — 


character of the Master Himself is His uni- 
versal sympathy. 

“ He takes the old woman’s view of things by the 
wash-tub, and has a great interest in wash- powder; 
Sir Isaac Newton’s view of thing?, and wings among 
the stars with him; the artist's view, and feeds 
among the lilies; the lawyer's, and shares the jus- 
tice of things. But he never plays the lawyer or the 
philosopher or the artist tothe old woman. He is 
above that littieness !”’ 

That last sentence—which I have itali- 
cised— may suggest the kind of humor of 
which these letters are full. It would be rash 
to venture the assertion that there cannot be 
a good man without humor; but it is hard to 
see how there can be a very wise one. Hu- 
mor, one thinks, must be a necessary result 
ina genial nature of any complete view of 
life. I always suspect the desperately serious 
persons of some narrowness of vision. Our 
life is so full of humorous incongruity. 
There is humor, Walter Bagehot used to say, 
in the very thought of an immortal soul ty- 
ing its shoe-string. Says old Shallow in the 
play,— 

“Dead! Is old Double dead? 
How’s a score of ewes now at Stamford fair?” 


Now it is this mellow, half-serious humor, 
observant, imaginative, which pervades all 
these letters. Such humor isa part of wis- 
dom. It often opens our eyes suddenly upon 
some new truth; and it always smoothes the 
wrinkles out of the soul. ¥ 

Smetham won, I suppose, only a very mod- 
erate success as an artist. But his failure 
couldn’t have been the fault of his «sthetic 
sense or of his imagination. I don’t know 
where to find in any letters a quicker feeling 
for the beauty of the world, or a rarer gift to 
put that beauty into words. These pages are 
thickly sown with passages like this : — 

“ How grand it was last night after sunset to walk 
& quarter of a mile beyond our lodgings and find my- 
self in a solitary white road, with barley and wheat- 
fields on each side, a bint of vast distance eastward, 
the sea westward, the lighthouse with its steady 
white star, the lightship out at sea with its red light 
going in and out, the first stars appearing, the soft 
fresh night breeze blowing, the hush, the calm, the 
sublime calm, ‘ the rising wind,’ the sense of God! ”’ 

Is Carlyle’s marvelous etching or Ruskin’s 
vivid color much better than that? Then 
there are bits of thrilling imaginative sugges- 
tion, like this: — 

** How is it that the grey tide is so regular and 
constant, and as it were sly and reticent, as if it were 
always going to say something and yet never says it ?”’ 

That is a poem in little. 

And Smetham knew the charm of books as 





well as the charm of nature. Three books, in 
cepeoial, he knew by heart: Tennyson for his 


“One of the truths that 1s opening out more and | exquisite pictures, Shakespeare for his wide 


more to me is the relation of taste and cultare to the 
religious life. Without care we are entangled ina 
sense of discrepancy, as if they were opposed... 


Good men 


HE initial celebration in honor of the 400th anni- first felt the delightful stirrings of it, at five years 
versary of the discovery of America by Colum- | od, up to now, has never interposed one thwarting 

bus has taken place, very appropriately certainly, at | 
It was on Aug. 3, 1492, that Columbus 


jand He shows me now more clearly than ever that 
sailed from Palos, accompanied by the “ Pinta,” the | true art, as opp 


thought out of His omniscience, is the Lord Jesus, 


osed to its neglect, is the best prep 
|aration for the class-room, and the closet, and the 


| plete appreciation of the situation... . It might 
sound strange to start the thesis in a church assem- 
bly, with such material as we have, but 1 make no 
| doubt of it that perfect Science and Art, and perfect 
Holiness as existing ina given being, mean preity 
much the same thing. (Cries of ‘Ob, Oh,’ from the 
opposition on both sides.)’’ 

That is admirable; and if ‘** the opposition 
on both sides ’’ would see its truth, we should 
have less shameless art and less unlovely re- 
ligion. ‘*A complete appreciation of the 
; Situation ’’—has anybody found a much bet- 
| ter phrase than that for the end of all cult- 
ure? 

Now that is the 

Charm of This Man’s Character 

\as revealed in his letters. He ‘ appreciates 
| the situation ” all round. His life has breath. 
| On one page he chats about some old saint of 
| his class who sold brushes in a decent shop, 
| led the singing in a way to craze you, prayed 
‘like a good old muff,” and has recently 
| gone to God; turn over the leaf, and he will 
| give you a piece of description worthy his 





or painter, or a bit of wise humor that, in 
old Chaucer’s phrage, tickles you about the 
heart-root. Some of the moralists and timid 
churchmen of the last century used to talk 
about **making the best of both worlds;” 
meaning by the expression, giving the devil a 
mortgage on the next life in return for the 
enjoyment of this one, and then trusting by 
some shrewd religious practice to cheat him of 
his dues before he could foreclose. Method- 
ism is understood to have discouraged that 
scheme of life. But there is a sense in which 
we may and ought to ** make the best of both 
worlds;”’ and this man had learned the 
secret of it. He writes one evening before 
going to chapel: — 

‘*IT suppose I ought to reckon this day’s intellectual 
enjoyment perfect. Painting in water colors an 


all the sensations (probably) of Theocritus. 
But fancy Theocritus a Methodist class-leader, in- 
wardly examining his conduct, his heart, his way! 
But this was the fact; the one a running accompani- 
ment of the other. Theocritus, ‘piping down the 
valleys wild,’ catching every breath of nature, its 
glooms, its exhilarations, its pensiveness, its haunted 
influences—comes as near perhaps to my typical 
and professional mental state as need be. ‘Tho 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto a// men’ — Theocritus included.”’ 

His sympathies were so wide and open that, 
though a shy, retiring man himself, he got 
close to very different kinds of people. Men 
like Ruskin and Gabriel Rossetti were won 
by the charm of his character; while, on the 
other hand, he used to say it would bea great 
pain to him to see a perplexed look at any- 
thing he said come on the face of any humw- 
blest class-member, ‘* servant-girl, or chest- 
nut seller;’’ but he adds, ‘' I never do see it.” 
The divinest thing, he used to say, in the 





g of modern English seems to have been only 
Procurator General, the secretary, and the five as-|1I have been commanded to be smitten on the mouth | 7 —— 
sistants to the late Genera), make up the congrega- | 0 this subject of art a thousand times. 


Arcadian vale, with a shepherd and a nymph, and | 


| humanity, the Bible for all reasons. But his 


acquaintance with most of the great masters 


a little less intimate. His random thoughts 


| 


(and those often alive to percentages) have been | 87e Shot through with reminiscence of the best 
| solemnly ‘dead’ to it. The only one who, since I things in letters, and his colloquial speech is 
| constantly failing unaware into the phrase of 
the immortals. 


His literary sympathies are 
/ remarkably acute and refined; he must have 


- ‘ . 
| been an excellent interpreter of literary qual- 


lity. 


He will hold some subtle phrase or fine 


flagship, each ship—or caravel, as it was cailed—of | sanctuary; for it is simply a more and more com- | line of poetry before his imagination until its 


| beauty seems visibly to expand and blossom 
out. There is a passage, for example, in which 
|he broods on this line from ‘Timon of 
, Athens,’’ — 
‘* Domestic awe, night rest, and neighborhood,”’ 
until you see in it, as he does, a whole gallery 
| Of pictures of the *‘ quaint law and medieval 
| repose of the fifteenth century.” He had an 
| odd habit of filling the margins of his books 
with minute drawings — ** squares,” he called 
them — illustrative of the spirit of the book. 
His best-loved volumes, like the Epistles of 
Paul or some of the plays of Shakespeare, he 
went through with systematically,‘‘squaring ” 
them page by page, chapter by chapter. The 
same power of imaginative suggestion is seen 
| in his letters; they sparkle with incisive bits 
| Of criticism in which the totai effect of an 
author’s work is suggested in some vivid 
| picture. Carlyle is the ** great gothic whale, 
|lumbering and floundering in the northera 
seas, and spouting his foam fountains under 
| the crackling Aurora and the-piercing Hyper- 
| borean stars.” George Eliot's later work he 








| ged college teachers, { suppose, find |friend Ruskin, a keen criticism on some poet | characterizes admirably as ‘ vivieection with 


no touch of the Healer.’ There are other 
| such keen estimates -- which I must not stay 
|to quote—of Bulwer and Browning and 
| Keats and Disraeli and Ruskin and a score of 
other people. But his chance comments on 
Shakespeare are most felicitous of all. In no 
| other volume of letters do I recall so many 
ners of a whole-souled and intelligent en- 
joyment of our great dramatist. I am filling 
this paper with quotations, but it is the 
Surest Test of a Good Book 


that it compels you to quote; and here is 
| one passage that I cannot help repeating. It 
shows such a hearty spirit of good fellowship 
while it pierces to the secret of Shakespeare's 
power: — 

‘* Shakespeare stands the wonder of all time. Now 
why? He had smal! Latin and less Greek. Ben 
Jonson had large Latin and much Greek; but who 
really cares for Ben Jonson except literary fogies 
who pity your ignorance if you say so? It is just 
this: Shakespeare was all alive, a nimble spirit like 
lightning, who could put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes and not feel that he had done any- 
thing particular, but at the age of 46 to go to Strat- 
ford and buy a bit of property, and loll over the 
gates, talking to farmers and graziers, and Bill the 
butcher's boy, and the Squire at the Ball; at home 
with the universe. His sort of carelessness in his 
plays reveals the man. When his blood 1s up, he 
makes heaven and earth bend and deliver up what he 
wants on the instant, and goes crashing through the 
forest of words like a thunderbolt, crushing them 
ont of shape if they don’t fit in, melting moods and 
tenses, and leaving people to gape at the transforma- 
tion. If the grammarians object, he goes on like the 
hero of the Jabberwocky, — 

*Ofrubjus day! Calloo! Callay! 
He chortles in his joy!’ 
He’s not going to stop and put their heads on 
straight. They should have kept out of the way. 
‘He first saw the thing or the character as if he 








had got out of himself into it, and then, ‘ with the 
noble mould of Marcius,’ he just drove the words 
together with a voice of thunder..... He talked, 
yes; but so as to make everybody unbolt to him... 
Sure am I of this, that Shakespeare was like putty 
to everybody and everything, the willing slave, 
pulled out, patted down, squeezed anyhow, clay to 
every potter. But he knew by the plastic hand 
what the nature of the moulder was. Your weak- 
strong man butts and asserts himself, and gets to 
know nothing and nobody.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, by way of showing 
us how much the Puritans lacked of being 
good fellows, once asked us to imagine Shakes- 
peare in the cabin of the ‘ Mayflower.” 
That is too much; we own—as Mr. Arnold 
would have us—that we can’t do it. But 
here is a Methodist class-leader with whom 
Shakespeare might have sat down, cheek by 
jowl, in the ingle at New Place, to make a 
night of it. Anda good thing it might have 
been for Shakespeare. And yet — and this is 
the rarer gift — the narrowest Puritan would 
have found this Methodist class-leader a man 
of sound faith and edifying converse. For I 
have not indicated half the range of topics 
that these charming letters touch. There 
are passages of sober reflection upon the large 
questions of life and destiny; twilight mus- 
ings, gentle and half-sad, like music at night- 
fall; excursions of fancy sent out by some 
old wood-cut or some random verse to bring 
home all quaint and lovely pictures. Let me 
close this rambling paper with yet one more 
quotation to show how imagination, remi- 
niscence, charity, wit and faith are blent in 
him. He has been reading Harriet Marti- 
neau’s *‘ Autobiography” (what a contrast to 
his!), and deprecates the tendency of the 
orthodox to shout and maledict over it, as if 
they thought the fort of faith was being bat- 
tered down. No such thing. 


“ Walk about Zion and consider. J don’t see a 
shot-hole. I see the temple-haunting martlet build- 
ing ever on the coign of vantage, for the air is deli- 
cate; the swallow finds a nest for herself where she 
may lay her young; and even the callow nestling, 
like Brother Fosket whom I hope to meet in class to- 
morrow, is as safe as in the groves of Dodora.”’ 


A rare, subtle, gentle perzonality, saturat- 
ed with all that was fragrant in letters and 
art, and rich in that fear of the Lord which is 
the beginning of wisdom. He seems to mean 
excellent example of true culture — ‘ the 
complete appreciation of the situation.”’ 

Whether Smetham’s fame will suflice to 
keep his book alive for long, may be doubt- 


on account of his political action, would not » 
only be amenable to law, but, if the case 
should be proven, would unfailingly incur its 
penalties. Rightly judging that money is the 
root of all evil, the candidate is limited in law 
to the amount he shall spend while the can- 
vass is in progress, and these limitatioos are 
so buttressed by oaths and forms and dread- 
ful consequences, that it is not easy to tran- 
scend them. Surely, if wholesome laws can 
secure a clean election, the English, under 
the existing régime, have little left to desire. 
To expect that these laws will occasionally 
be broken, and still more frequently dodged, 
is only to expect the development of that 
which is inherent in human nature. But they 
are good laws, all the same, and the condition 
of things since their enactment is so much 
improved that any rational comparison of the 
present with the past is quite out of the 
question. 
The English 


Method of Canvassing for Votes 


by direct personal solicitation, of pledging 
elections verbally beforehand, and of en- 
couraging women to take a leading part in 
work of this kind, we cannot approve. It is 
embarrassing to the voter, humiliating to the 
candidate, degrading to womanhood, and de- 
moralizing in its general effects upon society. 
Many a false pledge is elicited, many a lie 
told, and many a vote unduly influenced. 
Give us the American method in preference 
to this. Let the candidate make his appeals 
from the platform. Let the issues be argued 
publicly in the press. If woman shall take 
any part at all, let her take one which will 
put her on an equality with men. If she 
would win votes, let her do it in an open, 
honorable way; not by smiles, and pleasant 
words, and patronizing visits, but by straight- 
forward appeals to the reason and judgment. 
Our personal opinion is that the most bitter 
opponent of woman suffrage, assuming him 
to have the predilections toward woman which 
prevail in the United States, would much 
rather see her march to the polls and deposit 
a ballot side by side with the men who enjoy 
this privilege, than find her tagged on to the 
coat-tails of the candidate, like she so often 
is here, as a sort of bait, with the understand- 
ing that she is to control the votes of men 
simply because she is of the opposite sex. 
The election itself we regard primarily as 


A Great Triumph for the British Democracy. 





ful; but certain I am that, whatever the loud 
world may say, those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to read it will always account it 
a familiar book, one of the very beat collec- 
tions of letters ever written. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





ENGLISH ELECTION METHODS. 


REV. HENRY TUCKLEY. 


‘UST as the elections are concluded, the 
editors over here are busy with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What do they mean?” and as a matter 
of course the opinions ventured are found to 
vary according to the point of view from 
which they come. In this letter we shall 
look at the struggle from the American 
standpoint, and shall call attention briefly to 
those resuits which wiil possess special inter- 
esi to Americaa readers. 

To refer, first, to the way in which the 
elections have been conducted, some things 
have impressed us so very favorably as to 
raake us wish again and again that our own 
campaigns might be carried on in the same 
way. 

The Attitude of the Press 

has been a constant delight to us. Partisan 
enthusiasm in abundance, but nothing scurril- 
ous; no vileness, no mean attacks on charac- 
ter, no ‘roasting’ of the opposition candi- 
date simply because he is on the other side, 
and no doctering of returns. The papers 
have been ready enough to put their own con- 
struction upon the facts reported, and in 
many instances the views adyanced have 
seemed to us to be positively misconstruction- 
al; but the facts have been given, and, so far as 
our Observation has extended, nothing but 
the facts; given, too, as promptly, and with 
equal clearness, when they hurt the party as 
when they helped it. At first we were not 
quite sare where the advantage lay in the 
polling until we had read both sides. This 
was, no doubt, the force of habit. But re- 
peated comparisons of the figures in the lead- 
ing Liberal papers with those given the same 
day by the leading Tory organs, soon made 
us easy ; and now it is all over, the only bar to 
our complete satisfaction with the English 
press as a reliable news medium in election 
times, is that we are a little envious of it. 

And, still speaking of methods, we have 
found ourselves completely in love with the 


Stringent Election Laws 


in vogue over here. Bribery and corruption 
are so much out of order that it means state’s 
prison and other dreadful penalties to be even 
caught attempting such things. This, too, 
in a country where law is law, and where 
justice, when conviction has been established, 
is both sure and swift. Even the social glass 
is tabooed as an electioneering agency. The 
ballot-box is guarded like a veritable Ark of 
the Covenant. To handle it otherwise than 
as the law directs, is an act of temerity 
fraught with pains and penalties dreadful to 
contemplate. Nobody can vote who is in any 
way employed for election purposes by either 
of the candidates. The ballot is cast in abso- 
lute secrecy. Intimidation of every form is 
sacredly prohibited. Not only so, but it is 
rendered next to impossible. Even the in- 
fluence of an employer over his workmen does 
not count. This is obviated by the seal of 
secrecy, and to make assurance doubly sure 
—something very necessary in such cases — 
an employer who after an election should dis- 
charge one of his men, or should threaten him 





with dismissal before the election, presumably 


That it has settled the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, may be doubtful. We do not 
think it has, though it has perhaps marked 
out the way for a favorable decision of that 
question later on. We are not sure, either, 
that it points to an immediate disestablish- 
ment of the Scotch and Welsh Churches. 
Both these wil) have to go in time, and the 
English Church as well. We hold it to be 
problematical, also, whether on the face of 
the returns Gladstone is at this time much, if 
any, preferred by the nation at large to 
Salisbury; and there are many other ques- 
tions which, in our judgment, have been left 
unsettled. But to any one wbo reads between 
the lines, the result of this contest must be 
held to have settled one question beyond all 
dispute. It is no longer doubtful who are the 
real rulers in this country, but it is clearly 
demonstrated that this place of transcendent 
influence is the inheritance today of the work- 
ing classes of this land. Nor is it at all ques- 
tionable that when the hour shall strike and 
the conditions be favorable for united and de- 
cisive action, the power of this new sovereign- 
ty will be cast with irresistible weight in 
the direction of social reform. The agricult- 
ural laborers have asserted themselves against 
their Tory masters in a most significant man- 
ner, and in the great towns, which have long 
been Radical at heart, we should undoubted- 
ly, but for the influence of men like Chamber- 
lain, have seen the same result. And only 
think, if Birmingham, and other great centres, 
had been free to vote their sentiments ona 
general issue, instead of upon that of Home 
tule, and Scotland to do the same, with no 
church question to divert and contract its 
sympathies —only think, in that case, how 
different the result must have been! Before 
such a vote class privileges would have been 
as driftwood in a spring freshet, and the 
beggarly majority which the returns now 
show we should have seen swollen into a 
Radical triumph such as would have made 
the masses of this patient, plodding old land, 
for all legislative purposes, absolute masters 
both of their own welfare and the destiny of 
the nation. Not that they would have done 
anything sanguinary or even revolutionary. 
Our knowledge of the English democracy 
does not encourage us to expect from them 
anything like this. But in the affairs of 
Great Britain reforms are needed — one might 
almost say reforms innumerable are needed 
— which fall far short of any vital change in 
the form of government; and these, we are 
fully persuaded, the working people of this 
realm, when once they shall get the power, as 
they surely must before long, will bring to 
pass so swiftly that princes and peers, if they 
do not tremble, will at least find it necessary 
to behave themselves, and so wisely, withal, 
that in every essential of equality and com- 
fort Great Britain will be left little, if any, 
behind the United States. 

As to the attitude of the two great parties 
toward issues of a moral character, the well- 
ordered American will be compelled, as it 
seems to us, to give his sympathy to the Lib- 
erals. In the forefront of moral questions is 
the 

irrepressible Temperance Reform. 


The battle over this issue is as fierce here as 
in our own land, though it is fought, of 
course, on less advanced lines. The point of 
contention in the conflict just closing is Local 
Option, or, as it is called in England, the 
** Direct Veto,” which means that commu- 
nities shall be invested with the power to say 
by their votes, the majority deciding, how 
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ing with certain minor details of their 
own constitutional law except for good 
and suflicient reason? 


ference were of the nature and force 
of organic law,and were organic law. * 


Miscellancons. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
II. 


Powers of the General Conference 
in Constitutional Legislation 
and Interpretation. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN, 


N a former paper, entitled ** Found: 

A Constitution,’ I set forth the 
doctrine that the total written organic 
law of the General Conference, like 
that of the corporation of Boston Uni- 
versity, or that of our parent Mission- 
ary Society, or that of a thousand sim- 
ilar bodies, is found partly in a charter; 
partly in certain enactments having the 
nature and force of constitutional law, 
though no part of the charter; and 
partly in certain other enactments 80 
essentially regulative and protective of 
coustitutional functions and rights, 
that they could with about equal pro- 
priety be expressed in the articles of a 
* constitution,” or in a code of * by- 
laws’ appended thereto. In accord- 
ance with this view we then saw that 
the trust-deed of the ministry in 1808, 
creating the Delegated General Con- 
ference, is to this day the proper char- | 
ter of the body; that such provisions | 





It has often been observed that great 
responsibilities tend to produce con- 


servatism. This is quite as true of 


great religious and philanthropic cor- 
porations as it is of individuals. Fur- 
thermore, the framers of the charter of 
1808 may have thought such matters 
as the prerogative of the Bishops to 
preside over the legislation of the 
church far eafer in the hands of the 
General Conference than it would be in 
the hands of the Annual Conferences. 
They well knew and feared the democ- 
ratizing spirit of the younger circuit 
preachers. If, on that account, they 
deliberately and intentionally placed 
the power to amend all items of the 
charter except the Restrictive Rule 
section in the hands of the General 
Conference, withdrawing them as a 
measure of prudence from all inter- 
meddling on the part of the Annual 
Conferences, history has well vindicat- 
ed their wisdom. The legal provisions 
so withdrawn from the action of the 
Annual Conferences have not merely 
been well conserved, but, as we shall 


soon see, the General Conference has | 


by its own authority enacted for them 


They even had a potent safeguard 
against hasty amendment added,to wit, 
the provision for a vote by separate or- 
ders. The force of this as a specifical- 
ly constitutional safeguard was, how- 
ever, a little obscured by the extension 
of it to every kiod of vote that might 
ever be taken in the Conference. This 
extension had also a further effect, of 
remarkable interest to every student 
of our organic Jaw, yet one I have 
never seen so much as mentioned. It 
was this: Jt altered the charter-safe- 
guard of all the Restrictive Rules, with- 
out the permission of the Annual Con- 
ferences, and by General Conference ac- 
tion only. The alteration was in the 
direction of greater safety, and its ef- 
fect upon this peculiar provision of 
the charter was perhaps unthought of, 
but the facts at least show that the 
exercise of large powers in constitu- 
tional legislation by the General Con- 
ference has not weakened, but rather 
strengthened, the only express safe- 
guards of the original charter of the 
body. 

Summing up, then, my conclusion 
is, that the ‘ full power to make rules 
and regulations” conferred on the 





A New and Peculiar Safeguard 
never dreamed of by the framers of 


General Conference at the time it was 
| chartered, includes the power to make 


e: i |for its own government any regula- 
as those in 4457 and 58, Discipline of | the charter. Moreover, a further his-| tions judged stra in po _ 
1888, are parts of the constitution of | torical vindication is seen in the fact | 


the General Conference, but not parts | 
of its charter; and finally that certain | 
other enactments of past General Con- | 
ferences are clearly of the nature and 
force of by-laws regulative and pro- 
tective of constitutional functions and | 
rights, and hence parts of the organic | 


law of the Conference. These distinc- | attempts at amendment of the charter | 
tions, usually overlooked, are of value |show that from the beginning, until | 


in many ways. Particularly does the | 


| 


Distinction between Charter and Constitu- | 
tion 


greatly aid inany attempt to determine 
the powers of the General Conference 
in constitutional legislation and inter- 
pretation. 

What are these powers? 

In answering this question we nat- 
urally and properly turn, first of all, 
tothe charter. This, at the beginning, | 
was the only written expression of the 
organic law of the body. It is, there- 
fore, highly important to ascertain 
what powers this instrument, express- | 
ly or otherwise, warranted the Generali 
Conference in exercising with a view 
to the securing of modifications in its 
own organic law. The charter provis- | 
ion for changes in the six Restrictive 
Rules gave the General Conference no} 
authority to initiate any modification | 
in these rules. Its only power over} 
these was to ratify by a two-thirds 








mended by all of the Annual Confer- | 
ences. 

So far all writers are agreed. 
is also perfect agreement in the state- | 
meut that the *‘ restrictive rule amend- 
ment process’? expressly applies to) 
nothing but the Restrictive Rule sec. | 
tion, and that for the changing of any | 
other part of the original charter ab- | 
golutely no express provision was 
made. The agreement ought not to 
cease the moment the question is 
asked: What shall we infer from this 
absence of express provision for chang- 
ing any part of the charter outside the 
six Restrictive Rules? 

The more I reflect upon this ques- 
tion, the more evident it seems to me 
that we are shut up to one of three 
suppositions, namely: (1) The suppo- 
sition that the creators of the Delegat- 
ed General Conference intended to or- 
dain for it an organic Jaw which never 
should be capable of alteration save in 
the six particulars named; or (2) That 
they intended to entrust the amend- 
ment or non-amendment of the parts) 
of the instrument not included in those 
covered by the Restrictive Rule provis- 
jon to the godly judgment of the Gen- 
eral Conference itself; or (3) That 
they had no intention whatever touching 
the matter, in which case their appar- 
ent abstention from action has no her- 
meneutical significance or legal effect. 

The last of these suppositions is so 
wildly improbable that I have never 
geen or known & man who avowed it as 
his understanding of the case. The 
first is even more incredible. I have 
yet to hear of one expounder of our 
constitutional law who has ever at- 
tempted to maintain it. 

The only argument I have ever seen 
used agdinst the second of the above 
suppositions is a certain alleged unlike- 
lihood that the authors of the Delegat- 
ed General Conference would inten- 
tionally have entrusted so great a re- 
eponsibility to a representative body. 
But it should be remembered that at 
that time every fifth man in the elder- 
ship was amember of the General Con- | 
ference, end that aa these were ever 
freshiy chosen for the service, they 
were almost certain to include the wis- 
est and ablest and best constituents of 
the Annual Conferences. If the rank 
and file could not trust these picked 
men, ever newly chosen and ever re- 
turning again into the muin body, to 
judge of the necessity or non-necessity 
of an amendment of the law touching 
their own quorum or presidency, how 
could they trust them with that greater 
prerogative, the ‘‘ full power to make 
rules and regulations’ for the whole 
church, subject only to the six Restrict- 
ive Rules? Moreover, under any con- 
stitutional safeguards ever devised, it 
is easy in thought to show how the 
most suicidal] and irrational acts are 
possible; and partly because no con- 
atitution-maker ever set himself to de- 
vise provisions under which a corpo- 
rate body could not possibly do suicid- 
al and irrational acts. The question is 
net, What possible abuses would be 
within the power of a majority of an 
unprincipled and godless General Con- 
ference on the second of the three sup- 
positions? It is, rather, Is it incredi- 
ble that the men who were thought the 
best living for the supreme government 
of the church should also be thought 
honeét enough to refrain from tamper- 








that throughout the life of the church 
all our radical and reformatory agita- 
tions have originated, not in the Gen- 
eral, but in the Annual Conferences, 
and in the general body of the elder- 
ship. 

The history of the amendments and 


1868, it was the almost if not quite un- 
challenged understanding of the An- 
nual and General Conferences that the 
representatives of the church in Gener- 
al Conference assembled could right- 


fully change any of the paragraphs | 


that made up the c-rrs. [For brevity’s 
sake let us use this expression for those 
parts of the charter not included in the 
Restrictive Rule section.] It was, 


therefore, part of the unwritten con- | 


stitution.* I believe that history will 
be searched in vain for a solitary act 
contradictory of the above affirmation. 
Take the amendment of 1856, relating 
to the calling of a special session of the 
General Conference. This new pro- 
vision of the organic law, found in the 
c-rrs, was wholly the work of the Gen- 


eral Conference. The Board of Bish-| 


ops who recommended it seem to have 
had no thought that an appeal to the 
Annual Conferences was called for. 


In the debate none of the keen-eyed | 
vote an amendment or change recom-| guardians of the constitution so much | 


as questioned the procedure. When 
accomplished, no Annual Conference 


of the eldership. The just inference is 
that, as late as 1856, nobody either in 
the Annual or General Conferences had 
begun publicly to question the right of 
the Generali Conference to exercise its 
own godly judgment as to any needful 
changes in the charter items found in 
the e-rrs.+ Ido not here say whether 
such a grant of power to the General 
Conference was wise or unwise; I only 
say that in the light of the history of 
our constitutional legislation, it was, 
in the belief of the Annual and Gen- 
eral Conferences till 9 recent date, an 
actual grant, conferring « real consti- 
tution-amending power. I also main- 
tain that the supposition that it was 
the intention of the creators of the Del- 
egated General Conference to grant 
this power, is far more credible than 
the supposition that they intended to 
make the first half of the charter for- 
ever uuchangeable, or that they in- 
tended to place the whole charter 
under the restrictive rule amendment 
process, ¢ or that they intended to con- 
vey the power of amending wholly to 
the Annual Conferences, or wholly to 
their own successors in the undivided 
eldership of the church. 

Coming now to the General Confer- 
ence of 1872, we find a notable amount 
of what one may call either 


Charter-amending, or Constitution-making, 


whichever one chooses. I call it the 
latter in essence, the former in form. 
As to its bearing upon our investiga- 
tion, the name we give it is wholly im- 
material. The really sigaoificant fact 
is that the legal provisions then put 
into the chapter on the General Con- 





* Bishop Harris, one of the greatest of our ec- 
clesiastical jurists, puts the true viewin a very 
striking light whe. he invites us to consider the 
effect of abolishing all the Restrictive Rules in a 
constitutional way, thus leaving the General Con- 
ference in possession of “* full power to make rules 
and regulations for our church.” (** The Consti- 
tutional Powers of the General Conference,” p. 37.) 
And the Bishop expressly argues that “ rules and 
regulations’ is an expression equivalent to laws 
in the widest legal sense of the term. 


t Should any over-sharp critic be tempted to in- 
stance the change tn the Restrictive Rul: amend- 
ment process proposed in 1828 and compl -ted in 
1832, as opposed to the above contention, it will te 
well for him to turn back to the original action in 
1828, where it will be seen that the change referred 
to was conceived of and described as an “ altera- 
tion of one of the rules commonly caliet the Re- 
strictive Rules.” President Wilbur Fis’, who itn- 
troduced the original motion, treated the amend- 
meant proviso as an integral part of the Restrictive 
Rules, and the journal of May 24 abundantly shows 
that the Conference proceeded upon the same idea. 
Indeed, as originally a ‘opted by tae Conference of 
1808, the provieo was numbered as the sixth and 
last of the series of restrictions on the powcr of 
the General Conference. On this account it was 
logical, and on other accounts it was resso) bie 


that they should bave made a difference between | 


the Restrictive Rule amendment proviso and such 
apart of the charter as that relating to spe: tal 
sessions or place of meeting. 


t Bishop Merrill, in the speech of 1868 (pam- 
phiet ed., pp. 10-16),s0 emphatical:y declares «nd 
demonstrates the untenableness of this position 
that one wonders to see so clear-eyed and carefula 
disciple as Dr. Neely, in his * Governing Confer- 
ence in Methodism ” (pp. 383-388), arguing that the 
whole charter is,and always has been, under the 
amendment provision attached to the Restrictive 
Rules. It is moreover noticeable that ta his pro- 
tracted argument he nowhere advances so much as 
ac aim that the framers of the instrument inrended 
to extend the safeguard of the Restrictive Ruks 
to the earlier part of the document. To bave 
raised the question of the intentions of the fram- 
ers would have been fatal, “ for iti: a well-known 
and weil-established principle of law, as well as 
of construction, that the enumeration of parts ex- 
cludes ali that is not enumerated’’ (Merrill). 


more effectual promotion of the wel- 
| fare of the church, and also the power 
|to incorporate such new regulations 
| into the organic law of the body, sub- 
ject only to the express restrictions of 
| the charter, and to any unrepealed re- 
| Strictions which it may itself have or- 
|dained. Ic seems, also, to have the 
liberty to print such new regulations 


form of independent enactments; 
also, to present them in the older form 
of question and answer, or, if it 


| clesiastical law. Should it care to do 
80, it unquestionably has authority to 
digest and publish the sum total of 
its present organic law in the conven- 
tional form of a charter and a consti- 
tution, with or without a code of by- 
laws, and this without any concurrent 
action on the part of the Annual Con- 
ferences. I am not gratified to reach 
some of these conclusions; I do not 
say that such powers of the General 
Conference in constitutional legisla- 
tion are wisely bestowed, or safe, or 
defensible; I simply say, they exist. 

The question as to the present 
powers of the General Conference in 
constitutional interpretation is too large 
to be taken up at this time, and must 
be laid over for another paper. 

Boston University. 





* The simple and just distinction between the 
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There | ever claimed that the amendment had charter and the other addiulonal constitutional 


ordinances of the General Conference at once re- 


: . . : | 
| been effected in violation of the rights | lieves the interpreter from all those uncomfort- 


|} able dilemmas and b:potheses enumerated by 
Bishop Merril! in his article in the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate of July 27, 1892. 








THE SUNDAY NIGHT SERVICE. 


ALONZO 8. WEED. 


HE editor has asked the laymen to 
answer the question — ‘* Whether 
you prefer a regular preaching service 
on Sunday evening, or the customary 
prayer-meeting, or a mixed service? ” 
This pertinent question is interwoven 
in the entire working force of the 
church — its spiritual, moral and in- 
tellectual power. 

Certainly there can be no difference 
of opinion regarding the general state- 
ment that preaching is the divinely- 
ordained method of bringing the world 
to a saving knowledge of the truth. 
It has the sanction of the ages, both 
in the Hebrew and Christian dispensa- 
tions. God ‘“‘appointed pruphets to 
preach,” and Isaiah only reiterated the 
command which had been given to 
others, all through Jewish history, 
when he said: ‘*The 
anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the meek. He hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim lib- 
erty to the captives, and the opening 
the prison to them that are bound.”’ The 
time came when the ‘ priest’s lips” 
failed to ‘‘keep knowledge,” and it 
‘** caused many to stumble at the law.” 
It is evident that their faith in preach- 
ing waned; God’s altars were thrown 
down, and the glory of Israel de- 
parted. Truth, however, is eternal, 
and can never die. In due time God 
again ‘* manifested His word through 
preaching.” Early in Christ’s minis- 
try He repeats the sublime strains which 
Isaiah uttered nearly eight centuries 
before, by declaring that ‘*the poor 
have the gospel preached to them;” 
and He ‘* went about teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom.” 

The example of the Master through- 
out His ministry most clearly indicates 
the importance of teaching and preach- 
ing. His apostles were enjoined to 
follow in His footsteps, and ‘ they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Ohrist,” and as they ‘‘ were scattered 
abroad went everywhere preaching the 
Word.” Great religious awakening 
followed the ministry of the apostles. 

It would not be difficult to prove 
that, down through the centuries, the 
aggressive force of the Christian 
Church, and even its life, has been de- 
pendent largely, if not entirely, upon 
those who minister at its altars. The 
great religious movements of the six 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were led by faithful and 
earnest preachers. The same is true 
of revivals of later times, and though 
out of these awakenings may have 
come excitement and often wild ex- 
cesses, yet it has in a measure aided 
the church in shaking off some of the 
dogmas and man-made creeds with 
which it had been loaded. It seems 
clear that no more effectual means has 
yet been discovered, in bringing men 
into a clearer apprehension of their in- 








dividual responsibility to God and their 


in those parts of the charter amend-| 
able by it; or, at its discretion, in the | 


pleases, in the form of canons of ec- | 


Lord hath | 


relation to their fellow-men, than the 
preaching of the Gospel in its purity, 
untrammeled by dead formalities and 
ecclesiasticism. Devout, intelligent 
and faithful preaching, it seems clear 
to me, has always been, and still is, 
the great and controlling force in hold- 
ing the church up to its high and sa- 
cred obligations. 

The question has been raized by men 
eminent in Methodism: Has not the 
power of the pulpit waned in quite a 
marked degree in these later times? 
And are there not unmistakable indica- 
tions that many who claim to be called 
of God to preach the Gospel have in a 
certain degree lost their confidence in 
the importance of déing so? In place 
of helpful discourses, resort is fre- 
quently had to strategy, outside help, 
frivolous and sensational methods. 
One of the most faithful and intelligent 
ministers in this city, who is preaching 
every Sunday morning and evening to 
a crowded house, utters his protest 
against ‘‘any ambassador of Christ 
ever yielding to any clamor for a sen- 
sationslism that fills the pews with 
seekers after novelties, and puts the 
Christian meeting-house into competi- 
tion with the lecture-platform and the 
play-house.”’ If we observe the order 
of services in many churches, it will 
be observed that there is a tendency to 
discount the power of the pulpit and 
magnify the importance of every nov- 
elty that appears and demands atten- 
tion. 

It should not be forgotten that 
Methodism, from ite founders to the 
present time, has 


Won lis Greatest Victories 
by preaching. In its early history a 
sermon Sunday morning, afternoon 
and evening was the rule. After the 
importance of the Sunday-school came 
to be more fully recognized, the after- 
noon sermon gr@tlually disappeared, in 
order that thia institution might have 
more time. But, let it be remembered 
that in England, Canada and America, 
from John Wesley down, except in 
New England, a second preaching 
service (usually in the evening) has 
been maintained, and nowhere else has 
the Sunday evening preaching service 
been crowded out by the prayer-meet- 
ing. It will be seen by this that the 
‘*customary’’ Sunday night prayer- 
meeting is an innovation on a time- 
honored custom of Methodism. More 
than this, to omit the second preach- 
ing service is in conflict, not only 
| with a time-honored usage, but with 
the Discipiine of the church, which 
|requires two sermons from the pastor 
/every Sunday. After giving the order 
| OL the mworning service, the Discipline 
| says: ‘** Let the afternoon or evening 
| service follow the same order, except 
either of the Scripture lessons may be 
omitted.” For fear some minister 


| might lose faith in his exalted oppor- 
poured to preach the Gospel, another 


paragraph adds: ‘* A Methodist preach- 
jer is to raind every point, great and 
small, in the Methodist Discipline.” 

| Itisa little strange that this law of 
| the church is unheeded by 80 many 
|ministers and members; especially so 
when we find that the majority of our 
strongest churches and most success- 
ful ministers have maintained the Sun- 
day night preaching service. It is to 
| the credit of a few of our churches in 
the larger cities, mostly in the south- 
western part of New England, that 
they still hold to Sunday evening 
preaching. The churches which have 
done so might be referred to as unmis- 
takable proof of the superior advan- 
'tage to be gained by an attractive 
| preaching service Sunday night. If 
further proof were needed, we have 
only to look at Baltimore, with its 
hundred Methodist churches, having a 
| population less than Boston; Phila- 
|delphia, with its one hundred and 
thirty Methodist churches; also New 
| York, Brooklyn, Chicago, and other 
cities West and South, where Method- 
ism has not only gathered into its fold 
large numbers, but has become strong 
and influential. If a glance is taken 
at the churches of other denomina- 
tions, it will be found that, almost 
without exception, the strong and 
prosperous churches in our larger cities 
have a full evening preaching service. 
Their steady growth 1n numbers clear- 
ly proves the advantage they have 
gained by giving Sunday evening to 
the ministrations of the pulpit. 

In all the larger villages and the 
cities 

An Attractive Evening Service, 
with the best music available, with a 
good warm gospel sermon, cannot fail 
to accomplish a far greater amount of 
good than the ‘‘customary prayer- 
meeting.”” Many considerations might 
be urged in favor of this view, but 
only a few will be suggested : — 

In the first place, it is the most favor- 
able part of the day to gather an 
audience, made up largely of those 
who would not otherwise hear the 
Gospel. The history of the Christian 
Church proves that pentecosts have 
followed fafthful preaching. The min- 
ister can preach the Gospel more in- 
telligently and effectually than laymen. 
If he cannot, he must have mistaken 
his calling. A sermon stimulates 
thought and devout intelligence, while 
the exercises of the prayer-meeting 
appeal mainly to feelings which tend 
to ignore intelligence; and the inevi- 
table tendency is to develop one-sided 
Christians, whose claim to saintship in 
the prayer-meeting ‘“‘is not always 
recognized in the mart or on *change.” 
There are, however, many pious and 
devout people whose testimonies are 
always refreshing, even if the same 
ideas are repeated over and over again. 
But to this gracious influence there is 
a neutralizing element let loose. In 
about every Sunday night prayer- 
meeting there are more or less pe- 
culiar people, to say nothing about 
‘* prayer-meeting bores,’’ whose testi- 
monies are neither edifying nor profit- 
able. Even with these drawbacks the 
Sunday night prayer-meeting may give 
comfort and encouragement to some; 











will do more to strengthen and build 
up the church, and accomplish a far 
greater amount of good. 

The service should be made attract- 
ive, free from ‘‘ catch-penny” exer- 
cises, special side-lights, or sensational 
announcements. The pastor should 
carefully select the Scripture lesson 
and the hymns from our Hymnal, mak- 
ing the whole service dignified and 
impressive. The people are ready to 
hear if they can be interested and in- 
structed. Sound, practical preaching 
was never needed more than at the 
present time—sermons drawn out of 
the Word of God, and not discourses 
hitched to a text that has been wrenched 
from its proper meaning to give sanc- 
tion to philosophical and dogmatic 
speculations. An eminent Methodist 
clergyman has written: ‘‘ There are 
some shams in science and some in art, 
but we know of no science fuller of 
them than dogmatic theology.” There 
is, unfortunately, a tendency to draw 
sharp distinctions ‘' between ethics 
and the spiritual life of the church.” 
Character needs to be strengthened 
and built up on every side. The re- 
ligion of the Bible is as broad as the 
wants of humanity, and its teaching 
should not be narrowed down toa few 
antiquated opinions, or take no wider 
scope than to harmonize with the 
ecstatic experiences of the few. ‘' The 
Sermon on the Mount was the founda- 
tion of a new law of conduct,” unfold- 
ing to the believer the blessedness of a 
loving obedience — a system of doing 
right by the aid of the Divine Spirit. 
The great central truth that permeates 
and vitalizes New Testament Christian- 
ity is contained in the words, * All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even 80 to 
them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” These are sublime words, 
which point to an ideal condition of 
human affaira not yet attained. In 
spreading the saving influences of the 
Gospel no doubt the great Preacher of 
righteousness comprehended, not only 
the difficulties to be encountered, but 
the most effectual means to carry for- 
ward the great work, when He called 
men ‘* to preach the gospel to every 
creature.” These were the marching 
orders of the ‘Captain of our salva- 
tion’’ to His disciples, and to all who 
should receive the commission to 
preach the Gospel in the centuries 
which should follow. If the order has 
been revoked, history has failed to 
record it. Certainly no other factor in 
Christian effort gives a tithe of the 
promise for good that faithful New 
Testament preeching Accs, 

The ‘*mixed service’ doubtless 
means a short sermon followed or pre- 
ceded by a prayer or Epworth League 
meeting. The objection to this is that 
they do not mix. ‘There is not time 
enough for both. It is better to do 
one thing well than to spoil each ser- 
vice by haste. Under such circum- 
stances the sermon is too short to give 
strength and force, the exercises are 
hurried and lack impressiveness. The 
League or prayer-meeting, under simi- 
lar conditions, fails in mental and 
spiritual vigor. The League gathers 
under its banner the younger portion 


, 


arate the working force of the church 
into two classes. which raises a 
question, accompanied by seme solici- 
tude, in the minds of many. There 
should be ample scope for willing 
workere of all ages, and to draw an 
arbitrary line between the young and 
the old, might fail to unify and 
strengthen the church. 

There are seven days in a week, and 
a time and a place for all meetings 
necessary to the welfare of the church. 
The Sabbath belongs to the pastor, and 
the evening sermon affords the most 
favorable opportunity to *‘ teach and 
preach” the Gospel to multitudes who 
would not otherwise hear it. 
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“\N Sunday, May 24, 1863, the 
Eleventh Rhode Island Infantry 
Volunteers was camped near Windsor, 
Va. About noon the order was re- 
ceived to ‘‘ pack up and fallin” fora 
march. The line was quickly formed, 
and soon several thousand men, inclad- 
ing the Eleventh R. I., were on the 
march. It was excessively warm. 
The road was fine, white sand, and 
after being trodden by some thousands 
of ‘‘army whangs,” was like a dry 
ash heap. Fortunately that march 
was not a long one. 

About 3 o'clock the Eleventh filed 
into a green and grassy lane which led 
up to the plantation of Rev. Mills 
Barrett. The slave population very 


were friends to them, and they soon 
proved themselves true friends to the 
blue coats. Water was brought from 
the well, and milk and egg?, ham and 
bacon, corn-bread, etc., were secured. 

Parson Barrett was a rebel, and his 
family rebellious. His daughter Mary, 
‘Mistress Mary,’’ was rebellious- 
ness itself; but as soon as the Union 
soldiers appeared in sight, she was 
sick. ‘* Ben sick near about a week — 
berry sick, I reckon, and won't get well 
till you uns leab dis yere plantation be- 
hind you,’ said one of the darkies, 
rolling up the whites of his eyes and 
dancing a hornpipe on the green grass. 

A full account of this rebel family 
would disclose a house divided against 
itself. The old man — a superannuated 
preacher — had one son who was a 
chaplain in the rebel army, and an- 
other son in Norfolk, a true Union 
man. 

An enumeration of the sleeping 
pleces of officers and men during the 
three nights we remained there, would 
be ludicrous in the extreme. The 





quickly understood that the blue coats | 
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and an end porch. 


officers and men, rolled in their biank- 
ets, and protected from a dry north- 
easter by the piazzas aforesaid. 

On the arrival of these forces at the 
plantation Rev. Mills Barrett had 
around him twenty-three slaves, lov- 
ing, devoted and faithful; but at their 
departure on Tuesday afternoon, only 
Uncle Ben and Aunt Lucy were left. 
All the rest had ‘‘ goned and runned 
away.” 

Uncle Ben and Aunt Lucy were aged 
negroes; their children and their 
grandchildren now sought their free- 
dom. On being asked why he did not 
leave the plantation and go with the 
others, Uncle Ben said : — 

‘* Well, massa, dar two reasons to 
say de leas’, In de fus place 
Aunt Lucy and I are ole and de- 
crepit, and we has de rheumatiz 
mighty powerful, at times. Massa 
Barret’ll tak keer ob us as long as we 
lib, an’ I reckon we better stay by de 
stuff. And den agen I tole de young 
massa at Norfulk dat I would stay by 
de ole man as long as I lib, an’ I’m 
gwine to keep my promise.” 

Among these slaves was one family 
which attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The father had already seized 
upon a previous opportunity and gone 
within the Union iines, and was now 
at Suffolk, working for the United 
States government upon the fortifica- 
tions. His wife, Mary, a Creole who 
in her younger days must have been 
very fair, perhaps would have been 
called beautiful, was still at the old 
plantation with her seven children, 
the youngest a babe at her breast, 
waiting for an opportunity to join her 
, husband in Suffolk and in freedom. Of 
| her children, three were black like 
| their father, and four older ones were 
| white like their reputed father—a 
|80n of the clergyman’s brother. 

The adjutant, the chaplain and the 
| writer planned the release of this fam- 
|ily from slavery. A government team 
| was going into Suffolk empty, on Mon- 
|day. It was arranged with the driver 
|that he should furnish transportation 
to this family and their household ef- 
fects. Sergeant Viall of Co. K. hada 
squad of six men selected and in- 
structed to act as guard, and six more 
|men to load the goods. The wagon 
drove up to the house; the guard fell 
in and were posted around the team to 
| keep off intruders; and the six men 
hurriedly transferred the household ef- 
fects of this humble family from the 
cabin to the yovernmert wagon. The 
chiidren were then packed away in the 
load, and Mary took a seat by the side 
|of the driver on the box. Last of all 
| the babe was tossed up to the mother 

by the adjutant, who, before thus 
| starting it from Virginia slavery to 
American freedom, kissed the innocent 
|little negro baby upon its fair cheek. 
During the next twenty-four hours se- 
rious disturbances were threatening be- 
tween some copperhead members of 
the 8th Connecticut, and some aboli- 
tion members of the llth Rhode Isl- 
and. Happily, however, the wind 
changed about that time, getting fair- 
}ly out of the east, and so the affair 











of the membership, and, if wisely | blew over. 
managed, may result in great good.| he team immediately started for 
The tendency, however, is to sep-| Suffolk. What high hopes were there 


—hopes of a re-united family and of 
freedom forever! The lash no more, 


sale to the slave driver! Imagine, ye 
who can, how Mary’s heart beat bigh 
with hopes—hopes of a better and 
brighter and happier future—as the 
mule team started for Suffolk, and she 
bade farewell forever to the old planta- 
tion and to those from whom she had 
suffered nameless abuses in the past. 
But she must remember the old adage 
of ‘* the cup and the lip.” 

No sooner was it known that this 
wagon had started for Suffolk with 
such a load, than Col. ; then for 
a brief time in command of the brigade, 
ordered its return. Not to be out- 
generaled, our adjutant —may Heaven's 
blessings ever rest upon the head of 
Robert Fessenden !— secured an order 
to mount his horse and go somewhere — 
no matter where! He obeyed that 
order with commendable promptness. 
He immediately went somewhere, name- 
ly, after that wagon, to see that the 





ing rapidly down the road a few miles, 


and all her children crying as though | 
broken-hearted. The driver was re-| 








We are a patient people — 
the ox is nowhere in compar- 
ison. 

We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
jus a chimney a week for ev- 
lery lamp we burn — a hun- 
dred or more a year — and 
we plow for him, pay him for 
goading us. 

Macbeth’s * pearl top ” and | 
“pearl glass” do not break} 
from heat; they are made of| 
tough glass. 

As likely as not our dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; * it’s good for 
the business,” says he. He 
buys the brittlest ones he can 
get. 

“What are you going to 
do about it?” 


| 
| 











house was one-story, but had a high 





Pittsburg. Gro. A. Macsstu & Co. 


the branding iron no more, no more | 
ploughing in the field by women, no | 
more forced separation of families by 
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| J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 


but what we claim is, that preaching | basement. There was a front piazza quested to stop at a plantation near 


Under each of| and rest awhile. Meantime the adiu- 
these might have been found at night | 


tant rode up to the house and knock, 
heavily upon the door. The call y.. 
answered by the planter in pers 
who, on seeing the uniform of a Fed 
al officer, scowled, and showed at o 
his secession proclivities. 

‘*Tg this your plantation?” 

** Ye-es,” was the reply. 

“Do you own that empty hou: 
down there?” 

** Do you mean the nigger quarters * 

‘I mean that small log house by r}). 
roadside, there.” 

** Ye-es, that house is mine. I had 
my niggers in there, but they haye 
done gone off.” 

‘** Well, I have a family here to put 
into that house for a few days, and | 
shall hold you responsible for thei; 
safety. If anything happens to the, 
I will burn your house down. Unde, 
stand?” 

With this savage threat, Mary. } 
children and her goods, were tumb].4 
into the vacant houte and the team wa: 
driven back to the plantatio 


empty. 
(Continued on 


Page 





If Barytes and other 
adulterants of White 
Lead are just as good as 


Strictly 
Pure White Lead 


why is it that all the bogus ang 
adulterated white leads are 
always branded “Pure”. o; 
‘““ Strictly Pure White Lead > 

_ No one ever puts a mislead- 
ing brand on an article of mer- 
chandise, unless he wants 
“work off’ an inferior for 
better. 

This Barytes or Baryta, is a 
heavy white powder, near!y 
worthless as paint; costing 
only about one cent per pound 
and is used to adulterate and 
cheapen the mixture. No one 
ever adulterates white lead 
with an article costing more 
than Lead. 

If you purchase any of the 
following brands yu are sure 
of having 


Strictly 
Pure White Lead. 
“ANCHOR” (Cincin: 


“ARMSTRONG &McKELVY 
“ATLANTIC” (New Yo: 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” Pitts 
“BRADLEY” (New ¥ 
“BROOKLYN” (New ° 
“COLLIER” (@t. Lo 
“CORNELL” (Buffa! 
‘‘DAVIS-CHAMBERS” 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincir 
“JEWETT” (New Y 
“KENTUCKY” (Lou 
‘“FAHNESTOCK” (pitt 
“LEWIS” (Philadelphia 
‘MORLEY” (Cleveland 

“RED SEAL” (St. L 
“SALEM” (Salem, Ma 
“SHIPMAN” (ci ; 
“SOUTHERN” (St. Louis and Chica 
“ULSTER” (New York 
“UNION” (New York 


to send to us for a book 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 
1 Broadway, New York 
Bosten Branch: Salem Lead Works, 
Boston, Mass. 


SANFORD’S 


Ginger 


<'SO RICH in health 
preserving properties in 
the midst of summer dan- 








gers that it is almost crim- 
inal ‘o be without i No 
other ginger is so } 

speed)’ and safe. lor the 


stomaci:, bowels and nerves, 
for colds, chills and touches 
of rheumatism, it is a pana- 


cea without an equal 


ce : Containing among its ingredients the purest and 
load was properly disposed of before it | tne best of imported ginger, it is vastly superio! 
should return to the plantation. Gallop- to the cheap, worthless, and often cangerous ¢! 


gers urged as substitutes. Ask for SANFORD'S 


GINGER and lock for ow! trade-mark « 


he met the team returning, with Mary lw rapper. Sold everywhere. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW (Incorporated) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
Particulars to 








DETROIT, MICH. 
575 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
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Wherever he may appear 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle? - 
object of admiration He is grace! — 0 
urally posed on a wheel which is pe! will 
struction and of elegant design an ee the 
you join the throng ? We make ance os 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LICHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY; 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS 


— —_ a 
Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia agent 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps 


POPE MFC. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE. BOSTO" 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you 
containing infor- 
mation that may save you many a dollar; 
it will only cost you a postal cardtodo so, 
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On its arrival a great shout went up 
from the Rhode Island boys on seeing 
that Mary and her family had not been 


returned to slavery. 
Two days later we returned to Suf- 


last Sabbath, yet the attendance then 
was 749. Mr. Armour gives himself 
to the work as well as his money. He 
is one of the most tireless workers 
among the capitalists of Chicago. He 
is at his office at 7 a. M., but has just 
hurried away for a sea voyage to Eu- 
rope, because nature is protesting 


presume to say that right here in this little 
slip of our now great country has not been 
developed the richest primciples of Puritan- 
ism. Mr. Campbell evidently has a little hes- 
itancy about admitting this, but the facts 
constrain him. ‘‘Such were the Puritan 
settlers of New England,” he says (vol. 2, p. 
410), ‘‘ exceptional in education and moral- 


Joun G, WHITTIER. 








| 
By William Sloane 


Kennedy. New York: Funk & Wagnails 
Co. 


This volume is published in the series 


known as ‘‘ American Reformers,” and much 
as others deserve a place in this honored list, 
Mr. Whittier, ‘‘the poet of freedom,’’ 1s per- 


haps primus inter pares. His poetry in the 


welfare. He leaves to his widow and children 
the fragrance of a holy life, for by precept and 
example he showed everywhere his love for 
Christ and His cause. His funeral service was 
held in the church, a Jarge congregation being 
present. His pastor, assisted by Rev. W. M. 
Ayres, conducted the service. L. W. ADAMS. 
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> reply. Mary. It was not proper for a equad| respondent visited it. Work for chil-| >Y historians, who usually regard them as | and equal rights. Whittier 1s cast in a differ- | of the M. E. Church in Lebanon, N. H., and was advat 
of soldiers to go outside the lines on 


that empty house 


but a military enterprise, and how 


dren and youth is its leading object. 


transplanted Englishmen carrying English 


ent mental mold from that of either Garrison 


transferred to the M. E. Church in Keene twelve 


gy, Boston offers many advantages found in no 
ae city. The University has 114 Professors 
an 
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urers, For free circulars and infor- For the New Year 1899- 93 
Rece institutions to America. B i or Phillips; and yet, too, how strangely alike | Years ag0 last April. Undemonstrative in tem-/| mation respecting tte Free Scholarships add ' 
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ere, but they have placed in their charge, and these two | sions have occurred in the Boys’ Bat-| Britain, as the two greatest events in the | Whittier was generally right. But Mr. Ken- Although for many months before her death | Cours«s. $ 00ayear. September 6th. For illus- Chantenque Coarse. 
freedmen, lately escaped from the/|talion, whose total membership is | history of the English people. But the set- | Nédy has presented a serious, comprehensive, 


family here to put 
or a few days, and | 
sponsible for their 
ig happens to them, 


house of bondage, took their lives in 
their hands, and, unarmed, pushed out 
with their single mule team, with no 
escort, into the enemy’s country, where 
cavalry scouts were scouring the whole 


much less than 200, and whose ages 
range between twelve and nineteen. 
They receive the regulation military 
drill of the U. S. infantry. They are 


tlement of America, to the world at large, 
bas an importance far beyond that which 
attaches to it as an incident in the records of 
the English race.’’ It is, of course, to be ad- 
mitted that a minority of the settlers in New 


able and appreciative biography of the great 
and beloved poet who still lingers among us. 
He indeed can look back upon years well 
epent, and forward to an eternity well earned 
by the grace of God. 


she was a great sufferer, yet she bore her sickness 
with wonderful patience and complete resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. A husband and one son 
are sadly bereft by her death, but are expecting 
to meet her “‘ in the sweet bye and bye.” 


trated catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
D. D., East Greenwich, R I. 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, 





CALLIAS: A Tale of the Fall of Athens, by 
A.J.CHURCH. 12mo. $1.00. 

This well known author has wrkten ee pecial- 

ly for the C.L. 8. C.a novel which vividly 

combines valuable historical, biographical, 

and literary inf rmation with a narrative of 


: W. E. B. , = next — Ra “om cgtengee —- romantic interest 
; nation, on 7 . Sept.7. For ciren- S 
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Jnder- : region constantly, and they were suc-| they won prizes for their fine appear-|ing; but the dentiiaan Wai was English, A TREATISE ON SUNDAY Laws. By George| Burpee. - Nancy (Gilman) Burpee was born STATES AND FOREIGN 


ye threat, Mary, her 
oods, were tumbled 
use and the team was 
» plantation empty. 





cessful in bringing the family in with- 
out falling in with any of the Confed- 
erates. 

When it was decided that they should 
undertake the enterprise, the writer 


ance in the contests of the recent 
South Side field day. Every recruit is 
required to sign this pledge: “I prom- 
ise and pledge that I will not use to- 


and molded the course of events, just as in 
New York the Dutch fashioned the social and 
political ideas according to their ideals. But 
in each was the spirit of Puritanism, which 


E. Harris. The Lawyers’ 


Co operative 


Publishing Co.: Rochester, N. Y. Price, 
$3 50. 


Mr. Harris is a member of the bar, Wash- 


ington, D. C., and this legal volume gives a 


in New Brunswick, Jan. 30, 1828, and died in 
Exeter, N. H., June 29, 1892. 

She was married in 1843 to Brother Gain Bur 
pee, who died in blessed hope ten years ago. 
While residing in Pembroke, N. H., in 1857, she 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass, 
Entrance examination on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 7. 





POWERS, by WILLIAM E. CuRTI8, 12mo. 
$1.00. 
Mr. Curtis, a prominent official ef the Rtate 
Department, has prepared a book which 
treats ina popular way the relations which 


have existed and are now maintained between 
2 : ? For both sexes. For circulars address, the United States and the principal 
bacco ner intext was not local as English or Dutch, but cos. | most complete aud comprehensive compils- | ¢xperienced conver'ing grace, was baptized by : a 
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but, on reflection, came and said: ‘I 


will obey faithfully all the battalion 
rules; and that I will at all times set 


trated supplement to this Mission, and 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHECIES 


in Hebrew and Old Testament literature; 


business man, this book is necessariiy value- 


She was a faithful, zealous and devoted Chris- 


accepted, believed and professed the experience 


One of the beet academic and classical schools in 


New Engiand. $200, one-half in advance and the 
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hundred diagrams aud drawings. 
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ist as good as : . » one . an example of good conduct to my Vol. 2. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. preface : — and spiritual. She was constant in attendance +g fy fo a - nm secured for the C. L. 8. C. course, 
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shoot me shure; but if I am not armed, law; but when his notes had swollen to their 
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dey may let me go.” Consequently, 


said: ‘*As an agency for attracting 


but he was very conservative, and resisted 


present dimensions, be deemed it proper to 
give them to the legal profession. It has been 


of entire sanctificatiou, and evidently walked 
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;>& McKELVY'"'(Pittsb’gh) 


found her husband, and the family 
were happy in being again united and 
in prospect of a life of freedom. 








ZION’S HERALDS IN. CHICAGO 
AND VICINITY. 


A NEW ENGLAND MINISTER. 


N the title of this lester we do not 
intend to refer to the circulation 

of Z10ON’s HERALD in the great Lake 
City of Dlinois and its vicinity, but to 
those ministers, churches, and other 
organizations that are preparing the 
way of the Lord where, probably, 
there are as many obstacles;to it as in 


come to the Armour Mission what the 
fifth form was to Rugby in the days of 
Thomas Arnold. Companies of the 
Boys’ Army are being organized 
throughout the country; six compa- 
nies have already been formed in this 
city.” 
* » 

A visit to Evanston brought us into 
an atmosphere surcharged with Meth- 
odism, albeit the University was closed 
for the summer vacation, and Miss 
Frances Willard was not at home. 
Miss Willard was not far away, how- 
ever, for her mother’s condition at the 
present time is such that the end can- 
oot be far off. The daughter had ar- 
ranged to exchange with a local minis- 


sonable suggestions of the higher critics. 

Take, e. g., the sixty-first chapter and verses 
| 1-3 —imdeed a remarkable passage. Dr. 
| Delitzsch believes that ‘‘ the words of Jahve 
pass over here into the words of another, 
whom He has appointed as mediator of His 
gracious purpose.’” This ‘‘ other,’’ according 
to Delitzsch, is the Messiah. But the latest 
and best expositors affirm that it is the 
prophet who is speaking. This commentary, 
aside from its adherence to the traditional 
theories, which may be objectionable to some, 
is full of suggestive thoughts for the preacher 
and the student. 


THe GospeL or THE HoLy Spirit. By 8S. 
W. Pratt. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

The purpose of this volume is to demon- 
strate tnat there is a gospel of the Holy Spirit, 
and what that Gospel is. The Introduction 





mere abstract principles of law. 
satisfy those who have daily access to a 
complete library ; but those iess favored want 
examples and illustrations of the legal prop- 
ositions announced; and so, the author has 
endeavored to give them, by introducing 
given cases and brief facts, and often draw- 
ing upon the language of the court.’ 


STORIES AND ]NTERLUDES. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 


That might 


By Barry Pain. 


Somehow — it may be our fault — we are 


His poetry is better. 





not very favorably impressed with most of 
these stories, or interludes. 
e. g., on page 127, the following words uttered 
by a dog to a butler, we feel there is an over- 
strain: ‘‘O beautiful butler, 1 am a-weary, a- 
weary! ... My master thinks that when he 
dies I shall fetch a Sir Edward Landseerish 
artist, to show my instinct, and then die oleo- 
graphically on his tombstone to show my 
fidelity. Bah!”’ 


When we read, 


Vt., July 9, 1892, aged 72 years. 

Mother Morris,as she was familiarly known, 
was a re-ident of Keene, and for many years 
prior to her connection with the church was in- 
terested in a very practical way with church 
matters. She was one of the workers, always on 
hand and never disposed to shirk. July 4, 1874, 


she united with the M. E. Church, and wae ever 
thereafter a consistent member of the same. She 
will be greatly missed, for her friends were 
many. ‘ She rests from her ee 2. 








Growing Up with the Country Too Slow. 


Being tired of working for a salary, I de- 
cided to go West and grow up with the coun- 
try. I invested in real estate and became 
land poor, and was obliged to make a living 
for my wife and children some other way. I 
saw Mr. Morehead’s experience in the plating 





VERMONT METHODIST SEMINARY, | 


Mon'pcelier, Vermont. 

Feunded in 1834. Location uisurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. Bulidings all lighted by 
electricity. Seven courses of study. Two ad- 
vanced courses open to ladies, Instruction thor- 
ough. Music and Artsp+cia tles In music students 


May Con:p'ete tirst five gradesand enter last grade 
in New England Contervatory without further ex- 
amination. Fine pipe organ, good pianos, ilbrary, 


cabinet, etc. Terms very moderate. For catalogues 
address the Principal, E. A. BISHOP. 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 


Second year begins Sept. 8, in Music Hall Build- 
ing. Departments, MUSIC: ELOCUTION: ART: 
All branches ta ght, and all grades of pupils re- 
celv.d. NORMAL COURSE for teachers,with unusu- 
al advantages, For calendar, address the Director, 

GKkO. H. HOWARD, 20 Music Hall Building. 











Chauncy-Hall School. 


with asimple, lucid, and popular style. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, AGENT. 


88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Aubarndale, Mass., 





Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con- 
sideration of the following polnis in its methods 

Ist. Its special care of the health ef gr wing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, Met. and 
exercise; abundant food in good vartely and weil- 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
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Printers). —— ‘‘ Southern Women in the Re- 
cent Educational Movement in tbe South,’’ 
by Rey. A. D. Mayo, M. A. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office). ——‘ The Ars 
Poetica of Horace,’’ translated into English 
verse, by Henry O. Sibley, A. B., librarian 
Syracuse University (E. C. Johnson: 422 Kirk 


favor. One has been cured of tudigestion and dys- 
pepsia, another finds it indispensable for sich head- 
ache, others report remarkable cures of ecrofula, 
salt rheum and other biood diseases, still others 
will tel! you that it overcomes “ that tired feeling,” 
and so on. Truly, the best advertising which 
Hood’s Sarsaperilla receives {3 the bearty endorse- 
ment of the army of friends it Las won by its posi- 


hold their own and to compete with | and otherwise. Mr. Birrell is independent in 
the neighboring rival. | his thinking, and boid but genial in the ex- 

Wheat Evansten is to Methodien | pression of his thought. He takes the autbor- 
Lake Forest and its university are mad ity of no man or critic for his opinions, and 
Pusshpeerenion. A sew eeien in that he does well; but does he do as well 


: : in the estimation which he places upon the 
president is needed to take the place | writings of others? In the very first essay, 


bath, the minister who preached the 
first sermon in what is now Chicago, 
occupied one of its pulpits and told 
the story of the early history. No 
greater contrast exists in the annais of 
this or any other country. 


Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year 8500, 
For illustrated catalogue address, 


The Boston, New York, 
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secured numerous endowments in recent | 
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It raised 
many questions — whether they stayed 


of any other denomination. 


have not been met, and it will bea 


school of critics. On the other hand, it is true 
that, both in England and in America, we 


intire Salter (Charies H. Kerr & Co.: 
Dearborn St ,Chicago). 
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eured, CApT. REAVER, Agent Manhatian R. R. 
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Tremont Place, Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


x ( ‘ : : 6 Clinton Place, New York. Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, 82.50 
: neck-and-neck “a betw 7 ‘ these have been and are still saturated with a kind ae 106 Waba h Avenue, Chicago ; Ministers and their widows, $150 
by the stuff longer than their brethren | neighboring denominational universi- | of story that it is difficult to characterize, 402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
in other denominationeg, or whether 


nger 


their churches were less liberal with 
time and money in allowing vacations. 
The season demanded rest and absence 
to an unparalleled degree, for the city, 
in common with the country, was hot 
to the boiling and baking points. We 


ties, to see which will make the great- 
er progress during the next decade. 
* * 


The World’s Fair and the Chicago 


Sunday of next year are all-absorbing 
topics at present to friends and foes of 


but which nevertheless would havea tendency 
to make us weary of such nove's as ‘“‘ Pamela”’ 
and ‘Clarissa Harlowe.’’ But we can say 
that the American novel (and the English, 
too?) is superior both in its conception and 
its unfolding to either of these two, aside 
from certain marks which would better 














Magazines and Periodicals. 


The Review of Reviews for August contains 


a character sketch of ex-President Cleveland, 
by George F. Parker, with two portraits. 
‘“‘The Progress of the World” is a most 


valuable department. ‘‘ University Educea- 
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unlike other artificial foods contains nostarch, 
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The University of Denver, 


With College of Liberal Arts and Preparatory 
School, Schools of Theology, Art, Law, Medicive, 





Date of Payments. 

The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper rsentevery week, and the date folk wing 
the name indicates the year and month to which 
itis paid, If the cate does not correspond with 
payments made, the subscriber should m tify 
the Publisher. 
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Admitting it to be true— what Mr. Camp- 
bell says in his preface —that the public is 
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Puritans and the early settlers of America,” 
it ig not true that such superb volumes as 
these, on any subject, are common now- 
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to lend a hand. The ministers get the 
lecant design and finish. Wil benefit of this tendency, and they are 
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the middle class, ambitious, more or less re- 
ligious, practical, patriotic, liberty-loving, 
and, above all, intelligent and sharp-sighted. 
And another matter which Mr. Campbell has 
made plain—and which, it must be con- 
fessed, needed to be made so— is the fact 
that our Dutch ancestors of this same middle 
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Chapman neglected the Christian life for many 
years, but late in life he sought and found Christ. 
It was during a revival im 1883, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. W.J. Hambleton at the Tapley- 
ville Church, that he gave his heart to Christ, 
was baptized, xnd joined the church on proba- 
tion. July 1, 1883, he joined the church in full, 
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CONSECRATED PERPENDICU- 
LARITY. 


Uprightness — in the original sense 
of the word — is one of the best qual- 
ities which a person can _ possess, 
whether he be a Christian or not. To 
be erect and well-balanced morally, is 
quite as beautiful to the eye of the 
spirit as physical erectness and har- 
mony of movement are to the eye of 
flesh. 

But, unfortunately, there are many 
Christians who are not well-balanced 
in this sense. They lack what we) 
may call consecrated perpendicularity. | 
Some prejudice, perhaps, or inherent 
moral weakness, or acquired fault, | 
improperly disciplined since conver-| 
sion, or excessive and ill-considered | 
zeal in one direction, makes them un- 
even in their spiritual development. 
They lean to the one side or the 
other. Their symmetry of character 
is spoiled by disregard for balance 
and proportion. 

An illustration will make the point 
clear. Suppose we take a Christian 
who is thoroughly sincere, zealous, 
levoted, pure, warm-hearted, and 
filled with the desire of service for 
his Master. jut a certain line of 
work, and a certain method of activ- 
ity in that work, engross all his 
thought and energy. He sees little, 
if any, good in other kinds of labor. 
He is totally out of sympathy, even, 
with those who employ methods other 
than his own in the work which lies | 
at the heart of both. He leans obsti- | 
nately to his own prejudices, his own 
cotions, his own methods. Rather. 
¢han have his own way prove fallible, 
he would prefer to see the methods 
of others fail. This man lacks up-| 
rightness, candor, fairness. His prej-| 
udices have warped and distorted him. 
No matter how great his zeal may be, | 
or how untiring his efforts, he is only 
a one-sided Christian. His character | 
is defective, in that it lacks conse-| 
crated uprightness. 

This is an illustration of the preju- 
diced Christian. We might point out 
che spiritual ‘‘ lop-sidedness ” of the 
one-virtued Christian ; the half-hearted 
Christian, who always has a leaning 
toward his old sins and pleasures; the 
egotistical Christian, who has a lean- 
ing toward himself, and is always 
forgetful of the rights and the wishes 
of others ; the fanatical Christian, who 

constantly stumbling because he 
jeans too far forward; and a score 
others, all of them more or less one- 
sided, all of them lacking consecrated 
perpendicularity. 

Et needs breadth to be perpendicu- | 
lar. Look at the base of the Wash-| 
ington Monument as an illustration | 
of this truth. The upright, well- 
balanced Christian must have cath-| 
olicity of spirit. He must be candid | 
and unprejadiced. So, too, it needs | 
solidity to be perpendicular. You 
must be altogether genuine — nosham, 
no pretense, but substantial and true 
to the core. Observe widely, think 
deeply, work on a high plane. Let 
your sympathies have wide range, 
and your plane of work be high 
enough to overlook what your Chris- 
tian brothers are doing, so that you 
may be ready to clasp hands with 
them whenever co-operation will aid 
the worthy enterprise. This is the 
true spirit and attitude of Christian 
service. May we all be able to attain 
to it! 


} 








LABOR AND THE CHURCHES. 


In our endeavor to settle some ques- 
tions solidly, we are liable to accept 
fancies for facts. The Congrega- 
tional Association of Massachusetts 
lately undertook to ascertain how far 
the decline in church attendance is 
affected by the labor troubles. Cir- 
culars were sent out to the churches 
in the State and to the labor organiza- 
tions. The churches were quite free 
to reply, the labor organizations less 
so. The burden of ecclesiastical testi- 
mony was to the eflect that about 84 
per cent. of population, mostly of 
American birth, habitually neglect 
church attendance, and that this neg- 
lect is slightly affected by the labor 


on the side of the labor organiza- | 
tions was that about 48 per cent. of. 


| the population is habitually non- 
church-going, and that the neglect is 
| considerably affected by the labor 
troubles. The churches side with the 
\capitalist; they are out of sympathy 
with the men of toil. The capitalists 


are in high favor. 

| Noone can fail to see that these 
statements, both of the churches and 
labor organizations, must be largely 


run the churches, and by their gifts | 





opinions. The exact facts are not 
accessible. On either side was a small | 
group of data from which the broad- | 
est conclusions were drawn. Hence 
the collection of material for the solu- 
| tion of this problem is valuable only 
| as affording the opinions of the parties 
|concerned. Some of the opinions may 
‘have a solid basis locally, but the 
range of observation must have been 
too narrow to form the basis for gen- 
| eral conclusions. That the churches 
| generally receive their support from 
jrich men will be doubted by most 
| observing people. Where one church 
|is patronized by the rich, a dozen are 
| sustained by the less favored classes. 
To a large extent the Gospel is not 
| only preached to the poor; the poor 
sustain the Gospel. 

| But, observes Rev. J. P. Coyle, 
‘* whatever the facts may be concern- 
ing which this difference of opinion | 
exists, and however ignorant the lead- | 
ers on both sides may be of the private 
opinions of their lay followers, the ex- 
istence of such a difference of opinion 
between the two sets of leaders is it-| 








self a fact of no insignificant propor- 
tions; for neither of the two bodies | 
of men who thus disagree is without | 
its importance, and their continued | 
disagreement upon the question can- | 
not be a matter of indifference to the 
public.” 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE FARI- 
BAULT PLAN. 


Archbishop Ireland is one of the few 
high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America who has realized the 
beneficial influence of contact with re- 
publican civilization. The advantages 
of the American system of popular ed- 
ucation he could not fail to see, and 
was naturally desirous to render them 
available to his own people. The sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages, maintained by 
the Roman Catholic Church, educated 
aud elevated the few to hold, as it were 
in their arms, the many; that of Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, educates the 
many to rule themselves. 

Between the medieval and modern 
systems the Archbishop, in the Fari- 
bault plan, attempted a compromise, 
which, it was supposed, would secure | 
the advantages of both; but, as with 
most compromises, the plan has proved 
a failure, for the reason that it was 
satisfactory to neither of the parties. 
Half-measures are not usually good 
ones, a8 they allow neither side to de- 
velop in strength and harmony. To 
the free and vital American system the 
Catholic appendages were, like a dry- 
rot, a weakness and danger. For the 
outworn methods of the papal church 
the American people have no use, and 
are desirous of bringing their children 
under what is more modern and better. 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, who 
control the Pope and the machinery 
of the Roman Catholic Church, dread 
the influence of the free schools of the 
republic on the rising generation of 
the church. Though the schools teach 
no dogmas and make no attack on the 

tomish faith, the wider studies and 
the independent spirit cultivated in 
| the schools is a menace to a faith which 
allows narrow range to human reason 
/ and holds the human intellect in lead- 
|ing-strings. It was a humiliating con- 
fession of the Pope that the free 
| schools of America were undermining 
| the faith of the rising generation. The 
faith which can be thus destroyed is 
| hardly worth preserving. It is a fact 





scrutiny of reason, and fit only to abide | 


maintain its status, we should most 
certainly conclude it was time Prot- 
estantism itself were abolished. And 
sensible Romanists must feel that it is 
a great discount on their faith that it 
cannot endure the light of modern sec- 
ular education, in the harmless form 
presented in our public schools. 

Archbishop Ireland was moving in 
the right direction. Cordial co opera- 
tion with the school system would 
prove an infinite advantage to the 
Catholic population of the land. Here 
and there one might lose his faith, but 
the majority would be sure to improve 
their faith by a better knowledge of 
the works of God. The failure to 
come into harmony with the system 
of American education will prove a 
lasting damage to the Catholic people. 
The failure also makes clear the fact 
that the baleful rule of the Jesuit is to 
remain supreme in the Roman Catholic 
Church. No liberalizing movement, no 
effort at the elevation of the people, 
can have free course in the old church 
of Leo and Gregory. 








PAINE’S UNPOPULARITY. 


There have been many efforts to re- 
habilitate the reputation of Thomas 
Paine, the author of the ‘ Age of 
teason.”” An infidel hall in Boston 
takes his name, and nowa L‘fe of Paine 
by Moncure D. Conway is issued. Ina 
review of this life Robert G. Ingersoll 
catalogues the virtues and patriotic 
deeds of this strange man. He was an 
advocate of the Revolution. He wrote 
‘Common Sense,” ‘The Rights of 
Man,” and various tracts on liberty. 
He had foresight and insight; he saw 
more clearly than most men that inde- 
pendence would be the inevitable re- 
sult of the struggle in the colonies, 

















troubles. The weight of testimony 





| there were 


tain it,there must be a permanent union 
of these little commonwealths. None 
more than religious men appreciated 
Paine’s services to the country during 
the Revolution; but, at the same time, 
they were not, like his intimate friends 
and followers, blind to his faults. His 
virtues and services evidently were 
not ample enough to hide the multi- 
tude of his sins; for, in spite of his 
patriotic services, Paine, as a man, 
was not respected by the moral and re- 
ligious elements in the American pop- 
ulation. And as to that matter, he 


| was held in high respect by hardly 


anybody who knew him. Why was 
this? 

We answer, Paine was an infidel in 
an age of faith. The mass of men, in 
his time, were reverent, They cher- 
ished the Bible and the institutions of 
Christianity. Paine discredited and 
rejected them all. But this was not, 
as Mr. Ingersoll would have us believe, 
the whole of the case. Indeed, this 
was a small part of the reason why 
the author of ‘*‘ Common Sense’ was 
30 lightly esteemed. 

Ingersoll tells us, in the same 
paper, that Jefferson, Franklin, Sum- 
ner and Lincoln were believers in the 
creed of Thomas Paine; but Jefferson, 
Franklin, Sumner and Lincoln were 
not unpopular with the American peo- 
ple. The creed of Paine, then, does 
not solve the problem of his unpopu- 
larity. The American people do not 
despise a man for his intellectual be- 
_liefs, or they would, according to Mr. 
| Ingersoll, despise the four patriots 
jabove named. Yn the case of Paine 
other reasons which had 


| weight. 


Thomas Paine was not simply an in- 
tidel; he was a blatant, vulgar, impu- 
dent and irreverent infidel. It was 
not simply what he said, but also the 
way he had of saying it. The coarse 
and low streak in his nature, the ill 
taste, the bad manners, caused those 
who knew him to dislike him. He had 
an offensive way of putting his case; 
he criticised with a file and delighted 
to set every man’s teeth on edge. In 
his personal habits also, not less than 
in his mode of thinking, he was offen- 
sive to persons of refined taste. He 
was one who had no aptitude to act 
the agreeable. In speaking of him, 
one man, with more truth than ele- 
gance, described him as ‘‘a dirty old 
cuss;°? the phrase having a moral as 
well as physical significance. 

Paine possessed some of the traits 
exhibited by Mr. Ingersoll himself. 
There are many other unbelievers in 
America; but none of them are regard- 
ed with the aversion felt toward the 
Illinois crank. Americans can endure 
a heretic; they do not appreciate very | 
highly a man wanting in candor, rev- | 
erence, the amenities of public speech, | 
or a caricaturist of sacred things, while 
posing as a philanthropist or reformer. 

In the light of these statements we 
can see why Thomas Paine was no 
more popular with the American pco- 
ple. Even though eulogized by Inger- 
soll, he will never be likely to be ac- 
cepted as an American saint. 





THE MILLIONAIRE’S MERCE- 
NARIES. 


The late struggle at Homestead has 
revived a question of the utmost im- 
portance to the American people. The 
question is whether individuals or 
private corporations may arm men in 
their own defence. In the modern 
world the administration of justice and 
the public defense have been reserved 
to the State. However it may seem 
that a man should have the right to de- 
fend himself and his property, experi- 
ence has abundantly shown that all 
individual rights are safest in the care 
of the commonwealth. If suddenly 
overtaken by a murderer or a thief, a 
man may defend himself, as best he 
can, until the public authority can 
come to his relief; but from that 
moment he must remit his defense to 
the oflicers of the law. ‘Thereafter 
self-defense is not at his option; the 


| which will not endure the light or the! gtate authoritatively takes possession 


of the case and becomes responsible for 


| in the seclusion of monasteries and con- | the defense of hia rights. ‘I'he question 
of | vents. If Protestantism were obliged [cannot be raised whether he could 
| to abolish the public school in order to) petter defend his own interests and 


person; private defense is superseded 
by public. 

There were grave reasons for the 
substitution of public for the private ad- 
ministration of justice. During the 
Middle Ages the duke at great cost 
armed his retainers and followers, and 
made private war of his own motion 
and for his own advantage. ‘The prac- 
tice proved the occasion of infinite con- 
fusion, injustice and violence. The 
poor were crushed by the great and 
rich, and even the existence of the 
state itself was imperiled by the self- 
ishness and violence of its leading 
citizens. Thedukes of Normandy were 
mightier than the kings of France, and 
were able even to subjugate the inde- 
pendent kingdom of England, though 
she was 
‘¢ This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house.” 

The ducal houses of Germany weak- 
ened the central power and left the em- 
pire a prey to herenemies. The States 
of modern Europe were never able to 
rise and administer justice with a free 
and firm hand until the right of private 
arming was denied. Two kings could 
not reign over the same territory. To 
allow the noble to arm was so far to 
deprive the king of power. 

In the modern industrial world indi- 
viduals and corporations, with their 
great wealth, are coming to imitate the 
nobles of the Middle Ages in securing 
defense by means of private arming. 
In the late troubles the Carnegie Com- 
pany secured the services of the Pink- 
ertons, as the Vanderbilts had done 
before. The Pinkertons are a body of 
organized, trained and armed merce- 
naries, who sell their services, as the 
Swiss used to do, and as the Hessians 
were sold to England in order to sub- 








and that in order to secure and main- 


jugate America. Mr. Frick exhibited 


his extreme unwisdom in employing 
these American Hessians to guard the 
Company’s property. There is too 
much sensitiveness in the public mind 
to endure such astrain. For their own 
interest, millionaires will do well to 
leave defense and the administration of 
justice to the State. They may be sure 
the American people will endure no 
such usurpation of the police power of 
the State. No armed organizations 
can be allowed tn private hands. All 
law-abiding citizens must join in the 
demand for the suppression of the 
Pinkertons. 

‘* The way to abolish the Pinkertons 
is to abolish the need of them,” is the 
curt though inconsiderate putting of 
the case by the Evening Post. The re- 
verse would convey a more important 
truth. The use of the Pinkertons 
creates further use. If the capitalist 
may arm, the Jaborer will claim the 
same right, when you will have the 
confusion of the Middle Ages back 
again, and find in the end that the 
State has abdicated its authority in 
favor of private armed organizations. 
Is the State remiss in the discharge of 
her obligations? Let the authorities 
be pressed to discharge their duties. 
This will be far preferable to arming 
mercenaries by individuals or corpora- 
tions. To hold the State to her sworn 
duty will be safest and best for all 
concerned. 





The Colored Waif. 





The tourist who steams down the coast-line 
through the beautiful Southern country and | 
notes the objects of interest that present | 
themselves in the fislds and forests, cannot 
fail to realize the fact that the Negroes are 
there to stay, and that they are increasing 
very rapidly. Everywhere little woolly 
heads pop up out of the bogs and swamps, 
until one feels as if they literally swarmed — 
as indeed they do. The children born in the 
palmetto cabins where there are neither win- 
dows nor chimneys, and which are often 
floorless, are counted by the head; and the 
poor black mothers who bring them to the 
railroad stations in order to get a few pennies 
from the waiting travelers —for the monkey 
tricks these children are taught to perform — 
tell you that they have ‘‘ten head o’ chillen,”’ 
or ‘‘ thirteen head o’ chillen,’’ as the case may 
be; and your heart aches,though you are ever 
80 warm a friend of the poor black creatures, 
they seem so thriftless, so shiftless,s0 un- 
clean, and so stupid. And yet one has to 
consider that these people are human beings, 
with hearts as warm and as full of love for 
their children, and souls as white as ours. 
One has to consider that the votes of those 
colored people, ignorant as the major- 
ity are, count for just as much (if they were 
counted) in settling our great national ques- | 
tions as the votes of the most intelligent men 
in the country. 

Li SeOlWS imposSiuie lor any Dian OF Woman 
to see this, and not be appalled; it seems as 
if ail thoughtful persons must feel that the | 
one important duty that forces itself upon us | 
at this moment, not only from Christian con- | 
siderations, but from worldly policy and | 
political wisdom, for the good of the country, 
and for our own personal safety, is, without | 
question, to educate and elevate these | 
people who are in our country and a part of | 
it, who are heathen at our very doors, and 

who, as soon as light enough is let into their 
poor benighted brains to make them see their 

needs, cry out for help, for education, and for | 
instruction in every direction. It is the testi- 
mony of a lady who has been for several 
years at work in foreign missionary fialds, 
tbat nowhere in the far-off islands of the sea 
has she seen the heathen more ignorant and 
depraved than the neglected blacks in our 
own country. Their ideas of Christianity 
and its inflaence upon the life are as crude, 
in many cases, and as far from the truth, as 
the dwellers in remote isles, and she said: 

‘*T have resolved to stay at home and work 

for the heathen at my own doors.’’ This de- 
voted woman is now giving her life to the 
education of the Negroes — our countrymen, 

with whom we are to live, and who have part 
in making the laws by which we are 
governed. 

It is true there are schools scattered through- 
out the beautiful Southern country, but many 
more are needed. There is not, so far as can 
be ascertained, an orpuan asylum of any con- 
siderable size in all the South for poor colored 
children. There are one ortwo smal! asylums 
in the far South. A negro boy or girl desti- 
tute of parents or guardians is left to wander 
without care or instruction of any kind, and 
often finds refuge only in the penitentiary 
and the chain-gang. Many a poor black boy 
is committed to the penitentiary for some 
slight misdemeanor which would not be taken 
account of in a white boy; and in the chain- 
gang poor women, ignorant, untaught and 
uncared for, with the heritage of generations 
of slavery, are chained together and made to 
work in the cotton and rice fields. Is there 
anything more inhuman in the prisons of 
Siberia? 

If any one is discouraged and disheartened 
about the condition and future of the colored 
people, let him visit the institution for their 
education at Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
It was established at the close of the war, 
and through wise and judicious management 
it has become a centre of influence for all that 
part of the South. Land has been given in 
the neighborhood of this institution for an 
asylum where these neglected children can 
learn whatever is necessary to make them 
Christian citizens. All the common indus- 
tries are taught in this university at Orange- 
burg, and it is officered by teachers and man- 
agers who seem to have been made for just 
the work they are doing. The advantage of 
having an asylum in connection with this 
institution is that its inmates may be in- 
structed by the students, under the supervis- 
ion of the teachers, in all that is necessary to 
make them useful citizens, and the building 
be kept in repair by the students in the in- 
dustrial department; for in connection with 
the institution there is a well-appointed car- 
penter’s shop, blacksmith’s and bricklayer’s 
shops, an architect and printing department, 
a laundry and housekeeping department. 

Shall we allow these homeless children to 
go unhoused and uncared for? Shall we not 
rather do what we can, not only on their own 
account, but for our own safety, to make 
them law-abiding and self-supporting? Shall 
we not ‘help the fatherless and poor unto 
their right, that the men of the earth be no 
more exalted against them ?”’ 


Mrs. William Claflin, of Newtonville, and 
the editor of this paper will acknowledge any 
moneys that may be contributed for the pur- 
pose of erecting a plain building in Orange- 
burg, 8S. C., where God’s neglected little ones 
may be sheltered and reared until they are 
prepared to take care of themselves, to help 
others who are homeless and friendless, and 
to bear worthily their part in our great re- 
public, where the vote of the humblest citizen 
counts as much as that of the most eminent. 
The sum of $5,000 would build and equip 








; chosen Rev. 


only prove a permanent institution of blese- 
ing, but would serve as an inspiration to the 
erection of many similar ones. We have 
rarely called upon our readers to assist in 
any enterprise s0 humane and Christian as 
this. Who will first respond? 








PERSONALS. 

— Rev. M. Christlieb, son of Prof. Christ- 
lied, of Bonn, will go as a missionary to 
Japan. 

— Rev. W. F. Walker and family, of our 
North China Mission, are coming home on 
account of ill health. 


— The editor of the Epworth Herald 1s 
engaged in compiling a new book of hymns 
and tunes for the Epworth Leagues. 

— Joseph C. Hartzell, jr., son of Dr. J. C. 
Hartzell, has been elected assistant professor 
of natural science in Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C, 

— Rev, J. W. Shank, editor of the Nedras- 
ka Ohristian Advocate, received the degree of 
D. D. from Central Tennessee College at its 
recent Commencement. 

— The Stonington Sentinel publishes in its 
columns an able sermon delivered by Rev. D. 
P. Leavitt in arraignment of the political 
evils and practices of the age. 

— Rev. Francis Berry and wife, of the 


of the Mississippi a slave-auction, which | 
seemingly separated forever a husband and a | 
wife, parents and children, He goes out | 
from the auction-room with his blood on | 
fire. There is a choking in his throat and a 

quivering of his lips as he turns to his fel- 

low-boatman and says: “If I ever get a) 
chance to hit that thing, I'll hit it hard, by | 
the eternal God!”’ | 


— Rev. William R. Bagnall, formerly for | 
many years secretary of the New England | 
Conference, and previously to that tutor at 
Wesleyan University, from which he grad- 
uated in the class of 1840, passed away peace- 
fully, after a short iliness, at his home in 
Middletown, Conn., Aug. 3, aged 73. Funeral 
services were conducted at his late residence, 
Aug. 5, by Dr. J. W. Beach, and at Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Aug. 6, by 
Dr. James Mudge. He leaves a widow and 
two children. He has been engaged of late 
years in a large literary enterprise, and the 
first volume of his great work on the “‘ His- 
tory of the Textile Industries of the United 
Siates,”’ the printing of which has just been 
completed at the Riverside Press, will be 
issued this fall. 

— The following letter was the last mes- 
sage written in her illness by Mrs. Catherine 
Booth to her children and friends : — 

‘“*My Dear CHILDREN AND Frienps: I 


have loved you much, and in God’s strength 
| have helped you a little. Now, at His call, 1 











$$. 


That the days of heroism and self-sacrifice 
are not relegated to the past, is evidenced t 


oy 
the following paragraph from the Pittsburgh 
Ohristian Advocate : — 


Bes A brave young missionary and his bride 
Virginians by birth, are to pass their boney- 
moon, as weil as the remainder of their days 
at a station called Kinegan. Their new home 
is on the Arctic Circle, its latitude being the 
same as that of «he extreme northern edge of 
Icelana, The meridian location of this some. 
ways uninviting field is the western end of 
Cape Prince of Wales, a spur of the Alaskan 
peninsula. These young folks are heroes, 
Their home will be so isolated that but one 
mail will reach themina year. He who thu 
forsakes the world has his exceeding great 
reward.”’ 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who knows this 
city so thoroughly, and who always speaks 
80 judiciously, says: — 


‘I like to put myself on record ale 
saying that all the poveity, al! the po Tony ona 
all the vice which attract public attention in 
Boston among what we call the poorer classes 
may be ascribed to the free use of intoxicat. 
ing liquors. I have said a hundred times ‘and 
1 am willing to say it again, that if anybody 
will take charge of all tne poverty and ¢ rime 
which result from drunkenness, the S — 
Congregational Church, of which I have the 
honor to be the minister, will alone take 
charge of allthe rest of the I verty wh “4 
needs ‘outdoor relief’ in the city of Boston.” 


We quoted last week fron 


o} 
m tL 


bay. ° editorial 
columns of the Michigan Christian Adv; sate 


@ statement to the effect that the Han 


Bey: milton 
Detroit Conference, parents of Dr. J. F. am going away from you. The war must go | scheme of submission would hurt the cane, it 
Berry, editor of the Epworth Herald, recently | 00; self-denial will prove your love to Christ. |was designed to help. That Paragraph ie 
celebrated their golden wedding. All must do something. I send you my 


— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., is adver- 
tised to speak three times and to preach once 
at the assembly to be held on the Wyoming 
camp-ground, Wyoming Valley, Pa., Aug. 
15-21. 


— Rev. C. E. Libby, D. D., president of 


! 
blessing. Fight long and God will be with | 
| you. Victory comes at last. I will meet | 
| you in heaven.”’ 
| | 
| —Rev. C. M. Melden, of Flint St., Somer- 
| ville, now in Europe, has jast written an in- | 
| teresting personel letter to one of the mem- | 
| bers of his church, He wrote from Switzer- 


Rust University, is expected in Boston this land, and observes that he “ finds ne trouble 


week to remain the rest of the month. 
may be addressed at the Book Depository, 
38 Bromfield St. 

— Rev. C. W. Dockrill, of Newport, N.H., 
preached last Sunday at Walnut St., Chelsea. 
Accompanied by his daughter, he left on 
Monday evening for St. John’s, N. B., where 
he will tarry two weeks. 

— Prof. H. G. Mitchell and wife, who have 
been absent a yearin Europe, returned last 
week. He will resume his work in the School 
of Theology of Boston University at the 
beginning of the next term. 

— Rev. Walter F. Prince and wife, of East 
Maine Conference, have been appointed to 
work in the Central China Mission. Mr. 
Prince expects to take charge as Dean of 
Fowler Biblical School. 


— Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, superintendent 
of the Korean Mission, with his family, has 
returned to America for rest and recuperation 
after an absence of seven aud one-balf years. 
His address is Lancaster, Pa. 


— The cabinet of the First District of the 
Epworth League, obedient to a call by Bishop 
Fitzgerald, the president of the Loagae, have 
F. H. Knight as a member of 
the Board of Control for the First District. 


— Dr. Luella Masters, of the W. F. M. 


Societv. has been annointed to missionary 


who return to their field in greatly improved 
health. 


— Lanta Wilson Smith, a valued contributor 


to our columns, has arranged a very interest- | The text was, ‘I have finished the work 
| | 


ing collection of ‘Prohibition Songs,’’ for 
general use or as @ concert exercise, which 
may be ordered of Mrs. Smith at Chicago 
Lawn, Ill. 


—QOn a recent Sunday, in Westminster 
Abbey, Professor Jowett preached on ‘‘ The 
Religious Influence of John Wesley.”’ The 
famous Oxford professor described Wesley’s 
inflaence as greater than that of any other 
man since the Reformation. 


— Rev. W. F. Steele and family, since their 
safe arrival from Germany, are stopping 
with Dr. Daniel Steele at his home in Milton. 
Prof. Steele will take up his work as professor 
in the School of Theology in Denver Univer- 
sity to which he has been elected. 


— The First Church, Union Square, Somer- 
ville, in the absence of the pastor, will be 
supplied, Aug. 14, by Rev. C. S. Cammings, 
of Rockland, Me.; Aug. 21 by Rev. R. L. 
Bruce, of St. Albans, Vt.; and Ang. 28 by 
Rev. W. S. McIntire, of Biddeford, Me. 


— The 
says: — 

“Dr. W. F. Oldham, a noted missionary 
to India, at present occupying the pulpit of a 
Pittsburg M. E. Church, is stopping for a 
few days at the Albion cottage, Terrace Ave- 
nue.”’ 


Chautaugua Assembly Herald 


— Rey. T. W. Bishop and his sister are 
sojourning at the Poland Spring House, 
South Poland, Ms. He preached in the hotel 
on Sanday last to a large number of the 
guests. Hon. C. C. Corbin and wife are 
spending their summer, as usual, at the same 
hoiel. 

— Bishop Fowler, who will make his epis- 
copal residence at Minneapolis during the 
next quadrennium, preached his farewell 
sermon at Metropolitan Tabernacle, San 
Francisco, July 24, toan immense audience. 
Resolutions of regard, which were adopted 
by the preachers’ meeting, were read at that 
time. 

— Mrs. Marietta P. Field, widow of Rev. 
Chester Field, and mother of the late Rev. 
Leon C. Field, died at Sharon, Mass., of 
Bright's disease, on Saturday, Aug. 6. She 
was a most excellent Christian woman, and 
had a large circle of devoted friends. A fit- 
ting obituary will soon appear in our col- 
umns. 

— Alden Avery, a prominent member of 
Tremont St. Church, aged 80 years, died on 
Friday, Aug. 5. He has been connected 
with that church many years, and was a 
class-leader, especially faithful in the spirit- 
ual interests of the church, Fuller mention 
of this worthy man will be made in our col- 
umns later. 

— It is a quite remarkable fact that Presi- 
dent Harrison has not lost a day by illness 
since he entered the White House, and his 
work has never been delayed twenty-four 
hours. He begins his day’s work at 9 o’clock, 
with his private secretary, disposing of cor- 
respondence, and there is little to which he 
does not give his personal attention. 

—Mrs. Mary B. Willard, the venerable 
and esteemed mother of Miss Frances E. 
Willard and the ‘‘ Saint Courageous ’’ of the 
W.C.T. U., died last Sunday, in her 88th 
year. As we are going to press when this 
announcement reaches us, we must postpone 
a fitting notice of this excellent woman until 
our next issue. 

— The brass tablet to be placed in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, as a memorial of Mr. 
Beecher, has been completed, aud will be un- 
veiled in October. It is five by four feet, and 
has a bronze medallion portrait of Mr. 
Beecher in the centre. Tbe inscription is: 
‘In Memoriam— Henry Ward Beecher. 
First Pastor of Plymouth Church, 1847-1887. 
‘I have not concealed Thy loving-kindness 
and Thy trath from the great congregation.’ ”’ 

—A writer in Harper's Young People tells 
how Abraham Lincoln received his first and 
permanent impression against slavery. When 





this much-needed home, which would not 


a poor, ragged boatman, he saw on the banks 


He |in getting about, as a man with an English 


| anything, 


| tongue can go anywhere in Europe.’’ Hol- 
|}land he enjoyed very much, and found the | 
Dutch brighter and more attractive than he | 
| had supposed, bat the Belgium people did 
not impress him so favorably. He found the 
| Germans & sturdy race, very polite and kind, 
land bad spent three weeks in Germany. 
Switzerland was incomparable for the beauty 
|}and grandeur of its scenery. July 17 he 
| was taking a visit to Vitznen, a quiet village 
upon Lake Lucerne, but was soon to resume 
| his flight toward Italy, where he purposed to 
|spend @ month. He had been well all the | 
jtime and hoped to continue so, and was| 
greatly enjoying his trip in every way. 
| — Dr, Emerson, the genial editor of the | 
Christian Leader, reached, on Aug. 7, the 
fiftieth unniversary of his first preaching | 
service. Inthe Leader of Aug. 4 he relates | 
interestingly the story of that first ser- 
mon : — 
‘*On the seventh day of August, fifty years | 
ago, we arose early in the morning —the 
hours immediately to succeed were too mo- | 
mentous to permit of sleep. Long before the | 
breakfast hour we were walking and think- | 
ing — in truth ‘ agonizing’ — on the highway; | 
and the church which we were 80 soon to enter, | 
under responsibilities so new and trying, | 
seemed to us more like a Bastile than a house | 


| 





of worship. It was in the quiet village of | 
Norib Reading; if a solitary ‘ hearer’ of that | 
Ane enewiwae ho vr 


she may hereby learn that 


| work at Foochow, China, and will go in | the boy — he could count but nineteen years | 
| company with Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Worley, | 


— then and there made his first appearance 
}as@preacher. The church had a bell; its 
|ring was sufficiently solemn, and when it 
toiled to call the minister, it seemed to ‘toll’ 
| in sombre fact. We lived through the ordeal, | 
and toe uot small congregation also survived. | 


| which Thou gavest me todo; perhaps hardly 

| appropriate in one who that day simply degan | 

|his work. The somewhat dubious compli- 

| ment of an elder, ‘ I shouid like to hear you 
when you are ten years older!’ gave a meas- | 
ure of strength and relief.’’ 

| 

| 

| 








BRIEFLETS. 

Of the forty successful candidates who} 

passed the last examinations for admission to | 

the Boston bar (Suffolk Co.), twenty-eight | 

were graduates of the Boston University 
School of Law. 


As our Wilbur Fisk number falls on the 
3lst inst., we shall make the issue of the 
24:h the regular Leagae number. Our cor- 
respondents and those specially interested 
will please govern themselves accordingly. 


We are happy to learn that a desirable 
property has been secured in Gloucester for 
the Fishermen’s Institute. Phenix Block on 
Duncan Street has been purchased, and Rev. 
E. C. Charlton will take possession of it at 
once for the prosecution of the excellent work 
which he has begun in the interest of the 
fishermen. 








The New York Observer says: — 


“The Pai Chai Hak Tang, or Hall for 
Training Usefal Men, is the quaint title of 
the Methodist school in Seoul, Korea. Ia this 
school both the English language and the 
Chinese are taught, the Chioese New Testa- 
ment being one of the text-books used. Last 
year fifty-three students were enrolled, all of 
whom either paid their way or earned it by 
working in the Mission Press.”’ 


At the recant session of the Germany Con- 
ference the Book Concern at Bremen was 
divided into three independent departmants: 
The printing house at Bremen, to be under 
the joint control of both the Germany and 
Switzerland Conferences; the bookstore at 
Bremen, to be accountable to the Germany 
Conference; and the bookstore at Zurich, to 
be under direction of the Switzerland Confer- 
ence. 


Those who have been initiated into the mys- 
| teries of proof-reading, with its manifold 

vexations, can appreciate the following bit 
from last week's Central: — 

‘*Oace upon a time there was aman who! 
could read proof without missing a single 
error, even in hot weather. We do not recall | 
his name at this writing, but it is said that he 
lived before the invention of printing.’’ | 

EEN 
The Interior of Chicago has this not very 


complimentary allusion to New England: — 

‘According to President Hyde, New En-) 
gland is becoming pagan; according to Dr. 
Carroll, it is becoming Catholic. They must | 
have used goggles of a differing color. Never- 
theless, if Catholic or pagan be the alterna- 
tive, it is one which will require supreme 
resignation to contemplate and abide.’’ 

It must be confessed that the transforma- 
tion in the population of our towns as well as 
our cities, is observed with no little alarm, in 
view of the change in convictions and the 
habits of life which these foreign peoples in- 
evitably bring with them. 


Preaching ought never to degenerate into 
mere exhortation, and exhortation ought not 
to harden into preaching. The two things 
are unlike, and are employed for different 
purposes. Preaching requires intellectual 
force as well as warmth of temperament; and 
exhortation, t> be of any value, must have 
fire and pathos. The true sermon contains 
both preaching and exhortation; it opens 
with the formulations of the intellect and the 
resourees of reason, but it winds off with the 
gushings of the heart and the deep earnest- 
ness of the soul. In the first part, the citadel 
of sin is assaulted as with rifled cannon, and 
in the second the works are entered and 
captured. The attainment of the ideal is not 
easy, but the Gospel preacher should aspire 
to it, should press toward the goal, and 
though he may not attain, he will be sure to 
realize excellent results. 








| amendment, it will not be 


| Neighbor,” 


modified by the following, which 
editorially in the next issue: — 

** By some inadvertence the statement er 
into our fourth page last week to the ef 
that ‘the Hamilton amendment wil! pr e 
hurt to the cause it sought to forward.’ N 
the editor of the Advocate believes 
said amendment is not designed to h 
will not hart if it is allowed to go « 
peaceably. Harm can be 


made of alm 
acd if harm 


comes from 
the fault of t! 
who sought good by it.’’ 

A good deal more of the Sermon 
Mount should enter into the warp and 
our Christianity. An exchange says th 
sense of neighboriiness has passed ou 
modern society. That there is an unusua 
trend towards individualism, 
selfish exclusivism, is 


>a 


and 
painfully apparent. 
Peabody his j ] 

eabocy, in his inspired lines upon 


say 


bears a salutary and pertinent 
lesson : — 
WwW iv r? He wl 
Has we valid or 
W hose ac M4 ait or 
buy ug hand ma € 
“Thy neiz *Tis the fa 
Wicse eye with want i 
Oext lil u nuahb 
With aid aud peace f 
Dr. Lyman Abbott is res oor > for t 
following incident, which points its own pe: 


tinent lesson : — 

‘‘T knew a college fellow who was pretea- 
tiously pious and constitutionally lazy. H 
was always at his class prayer-meeting, and 
always unprepared in recitation. An « 
tric professor once rebuked him | 
class in the following manner: — 

‘“** You're @ professor of religi 
you? 

‘¢¢ Yes, sir.’ 

‘“*¢And a 
Inquiry?’ 

‘- «Yes, sir.’ 

*** And of the Missionary Band 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

‘“*And always at the class pra 
ing? 

‘** Generally, sir.’ 

‘** Yes, and always unprepared; never have 
your lesson; hopelessiy lazy. Weil, I can 
see through your piety; and I guess the 

ord’s as far-sighted as I am 


member of the 


A beautiful memorial tribute to a beautifal 
life is that from the eloquent pen of Mrs. J. 
T. Gracey, entitled, ‘‘ Isabel Hart.’’ Within 
these delicate white, silver-embossed covers 
we find pages fragrant with a strong, genu- 
ine, well balanced, consecrated personality — 
&@ woman who surrendered all her powers to 
her Lord, letting Christ work in and through 
her. Isabel Hart was born in Baltimore in 
1838, joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at the age of fifteen, and from that time en- 
tered heart and soul into all the Christian 
activities about her. She early became iden- 
tified with the missionary interests of the 
church, and was correspondiag secretary of 
the Baltimore Branch of the W. F. M. S. 
from its inception until she was translated. 
Dr. Goucher says of her in the preface: 
‘‘ Her spouse was the church of Christ; her 
passion was helpfulness, and her life, trans- 
lated into ministries for humanity, has left 
an immortal inflaence in many lands.’ 
Miss Hart’s thoughtful, serene face adorns 
this memorial volume, which cannot fail to 
prove an inspiration to all who shall read it. 
Copies may be obtained of Miss Walden, 36 
Bromfield St. 

Practice is at once the essential and the 


difficult part of religion. To formulate a 
creed, to compose a ritual, or to organiz3 a 


| religious association, is a comparatively easy 


task; but to act and live out our princi- 
ples is to resist the current of human nature. 
To accept the principles of a creed is to think 
about religion, to feign piety; to do the will 
of God is to realize the very substance of the 
Gospel, to put on a fitness to live either on 
earth or in heaven. Mazzini, the great Italian 
patriot, the associate of Cavour and Garibaldi 
ia labors and sacrifices for the deliverance of 
their country, said in one of his beautiful ad- 
dresses to the Italian people : — 

‘* When Christ came and changed the face 
of the earth, He did not speak to the rich of 
rights, for they knew them well, nor to the 
poor, for they would have misunderstood 
Him; He spoke of duty, sacrifice, faith and 
love. Lot our lives on earth be a preparation 
for heaven, through the love we bear God, the 
Ruler of heaven and earth. Let thoso who 
undertake to teach others duty, do so most 
powerfully through the performance of their 
own duty; let them teach virtue, charity and 
love by being themselves their living ex- 
emplars.’” 

It is the fixed intention of the editorial 
management of Zion’s HERALD to make the 
very best paper possible during the summer. 
It is said that people read less during this 
season. We hope to merit larger attention 
from our readers by the variety and strength 
of our columns. The present number is il\us- 
trative of our purpose. Prof. Winchester, on 
our first page, needs only to be recognized to 
receive grateful attention. Rev. Henry Tuck- 
ley, upon the same page, writes with unusual 
interest and aptness upon ‘‘ English Election 
Methods.” On the second page President 
Warren continues his profound studies upon 
the Constitution of the Church. The pub- 
lisher of this paper, Mr. A. 8. Weed, by re- 
quest, writes suggestively and discriminat- 
ingly upon the “Sunday Night Service.” 
The second of Dr. Mowry’s ‘‘ War Stories,” 
written out of his own experience, will be 
found to be of increasing interest. On the 
third page is a pertinent letter written by 6 
New England minister who chanced to be in 
Chicago, entitled, ‘‘ Zion’s Heralds in Chicago 
and Vicinity.”” A fresh variety of stories, 


poems, and general miscellany fills the fami 
page. On the seventh page Dr. J. C. Hartzel! 
writes strongly on ‘*The Negro and Organic 
Union,” and this is supplemented in some 
degree by Dr. Puliman, who always writes 
well, upon ‘‘ Steady There at the Whee! 


The splendid bronze statue of Jobn P. 
Hale, generously presented to the State of 
New Hampshire by his son-in-law, United 
States Senator William E. Chandler, and 
erected in the State House Park in Concord, 
was unveiled, Aug. 3, in the presence of # 
large gathering, comprising many prominent 
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on’s HERALD pronounced Gov. Berry a great 
success in impersonating Father Taylor. 
O. W. Scorr. 





Rust University Hall, Holly Springs. 

March 7, 1888, the principal building of 
Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss., was 
burned. Since that time the school has gone 
forward with great success under many dis- 
abilities. All the boarding students, except 
those in the Woman’s Industrial Home, had 
to board in town. All the lower grades were 
discontinued. In spite of this the school has 





dearth seems not to be largely affected by the 
character of the service of the Sabbath 
evening. 


Is not the unnecessary absence from the 


Sunday evening service, on the part of so 


many church members, a most efficient ally 


of the growing evil of Sabbath-breaking ? 


** ALLAN.” 
Brooklyn, Aug. 5. 








The Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 











church. 

North Easion.—Sunday afternoon, July 
10, death entered the parsonage at North 
Easton, and the wife and mother was no 
more, for God had taken her. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted, Tuesday, the 12th, by 
Rev. C. E. Beals, of Mansfield, assisted by 
Revs. Parkin, of Brockton, and Clark, of 
Cochesett. May the grace of God abundant- 
ly sustain Bro. Hinckley and his family in 
this sore bereavement ! Children’s Day was 
observed at this church by a sermon to the 
children in the morning, and by a concert in 











St. Albans District. 

Camp-meeting at Morrisville, Aug. 22-27. 
At Sheldon, Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Rally! Rally! 
Rally! 

On account of a misapprehension, the 
Camp meeting Association at Morrisville 
have decided to pay the car fare of parties 
coming to the grounds during the latter part 
of the week before the meeting for the pur- 
pose of erecting tents. Tickets will be sold 
at half price, and the Association will reim- 
burse the parties. 


Milton.— Two prominent members have 











contain either alum or phosphates, or other 
injurious substance.” 

Prof. Love's tests, and the recent official 
tests by both the United States and Canadian 
Governments, show the Royal Baking Pow- 
der to be superior to all others in strength 
and leavening power. It is not only the 
most economical in use, but makes the pur- 
est, finest-flavored and most wholesome food. 








Church Register. 


















NOTICE. — The meeting of the Portland Dis- 

trict Camp-meeting Association will be held in the 

Tabernacle at Old Orchard, Aug. 17, at 4 p. m. 
Also, the District Stewards’ Meeting, Aug. 18, at 

the same place and at the same hour of the day. 

F. A. BRAGDON, Secretary. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING 
ASSOCIATION, — The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held in Grace Chapel, at Cottage 
City, on Tuesday, Aug. 23, at 1 p. m. All the 
pastors and delegates are requested to be present.) 

8. O. BENTON, President. 





BANGOR DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING. 
— There will be a meeting of the District Stew- 











Our Book on 
Investments 
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you, free. 
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GOD'S GIRDING. 
MRS. B. R. DRAKE. 


“ It is God that girdeth me with strength, and maketh my 
way perfect.” — Ps. 18: 32. 


To be girded of God! 
Oh, divine preparation 

For conflict, for sorrow, 
For work daily done! 

To be fitted with strength ; 
Oh, blest separation 

From weakness, from failure, 
To victories won! 


O God, for such girding 
My heart pleads with aching; 
To stand more than conqueror 
When pressed by the foe; 
To lean on Thy strength, 
Yes, Thy strength my shield making, 
Would rob earth of sorrow, 
This life of its woe. 


Such strength from the Master 
My poor eelf enfolding, 
Must make my way perfect, 
Aye, perfect in Him. 
Dear Lord, give Thyself; 
Take myself for the molding, 
A vessel perfected 
Without and within! 


Manhattan, Kan. 





ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
Jury 18TH. 


Out of the life that was so hard to bear, 
Clouded by sorrow and perplexed by care, 
Out of the long watch and the heavy night, 
She has gone forth into the light of light. 


A tropic-blossom warm with sun and scent 

Set in New England’s chill environment, 

Through beat of storm and stress of winter's cold, 
She kept the summer in her heart of gold. 


Love was the life which pulsed ber being through; 
No task too hard if set by Love to do, 

No pain too sharp if Love called to endure, 

No weariness she knew if Love was sure. 


Her rose of Love was set with many a thorn, 
Clouds veiled and hid the promise of her morn, 
Thirsting and spent, she journeyed on unfed, 
While Love, too often, gave her stones for bread. 


But still mid waning hopes and deepening fears, 
And brave, hard strivings through the ebbing years, 
Lifting her up when she was like to fall, 

Love led her to the land where Love is all. 


Heaven has received her as a welcome guest, 
Balming earth’s tire with compensating rest, 
Healing earth’s grievous wound with sure content, 
The sense of home after iong banishment. 


But more to her than smile of vanished kin, 
Or hands outstretched to greet and draw her in, 
Or « Bonded Walls ’’ of amethyst unpriced, 

Is the clear vision of the Face of Christ! 


That Face Divine, which, in her girlhood’s day 
Seeing she loved and never looked away, 
Which, like a star in the dim firmament, 
Guided her steps and moved where’er she went. 


Out of the life that was not always sweet, 
Ont of the puzzle and the day’s defeat, 
Out of earth’s hindering and alien zone, 
The Lord of Love has led her to her own. 


—Svsan Coo.ipegr, in Independent, 





TEOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


It is what we are, not what we have, that 
makes one human being superior to another. 
— Louisa M. Alcott. 

* - o 

Remember that charity thinketh no evil, 
much less repeats it. There are two good 
rules which ought to be written on every 
heart — never believe anything bad about 
anybody unless you positively know it is true; 
never tell even that unless you feel that it is 
absolutely necessary. and that God is listening 
while you tell it.— Henry Van Dyke. 


The true home for us lies beyond those 
waters, and, oh! the rudder needs a firm 
hand, and the voyager a stout heart. So, 
then, whatever our voyage may hitherto have 
been, when we have gazed from the stern on 
the shores that fade behind us, and afterwards, 
as we turn away again to look on the misty 
uncertainties of all that may assist us in our 
future course, let us pray that touching prayer 
of the Breton mariners, ‘‘Save us, O God! 
Thine ocean is 80 large. and our little boat so 
small.’’ — Frederic W. Farrar. 


No fever can attack a perfectly sound 
body; no fever of unrest can disturb a soul 
which has breathed the air or learned the 
ways of Christ. Men sigh for the wings of 
a dove that they may fly away and be at rest. 
But flying away will not help us. ‘* The 
kingdom of God is within you.” We aspire 
to the top to look for rest; it lies at the bot- 
tom. Water rests only when it gets to the 
lowest place. Sodomen. Hence, be lowly. 
The man who has no opinion of himself at 
all can never be hurt if others do not ac- 
knowledge him. Hence, be meek. He who 
is without expectation cannot fret if nothing 
comes to him. It is self-evident that these 
things are so. The lowly man and the 
meek man are really above all other 
men, above all other’ things. They 
dominate the world because they do not care 
for it. The miger does not possess gold, gold 
possesses him. But the meek possess it. 
‘*The meek,” said Christ, ‘‘inherit the 
earth.” They do not buy it; they do not 
conquer it; but they inherit it. — Drummond. 


Master, help! From hour to hour, 
Lord, I need Thy saving power — 
Not to soothe tomorrow's woes, 
Not to bless tonight’s repose. 

Now I hunger to be fed. 

Give to-day Thy daily bread! 


Every moment hold my hand; 
Without Thee 1 cannot stand. 
Show my foot the place to tread; 
Step by step I must be led. 

Go before me all the way; 

Give me daily bread today ! 


— Rose Terry Cooke. 


*. 


We think of the strangeness of that life into 
which they pass who have done with all the 
old familiar things of earth. Once, only 
once, for every man it comes. No feet pass 
twice down that dim avenue which we call 
death; so that for every one who passes there, 
all that he sees is strange and new. This is 
the wonder, the impressiveness of death, I 
think. Thecommon road grows tame because 
the feet have trodden it a hundred times, and 
the eyes have grown familiar with its scenery 
until it has ceased to be noted any longer. I 
think that any road anywhere on the earth 
over which all men on earth passed once, and 
through which no man on earth might pass 
twice, would become solemn and awful to the 
thoughts of men. So it is of death and all 
that lies beyond. ‘* We have not passed this 
way heretofore,” men are saying to them- 
selves as they begin to feel their path slope 
downward to the grave. It is that conscious- 
ness which we see coming in their faces when 
they know that they must die. And beyond 
death lies the unknown world. ‘*No man 
bath seen God at any time,” said Jesus; but 
there the power of the new life is to be that 
‘*-we shall see Him as He is.” It is our 
privilege to dwell upon the untold, unguessed 
glory of the world that is to come. It is a 
poor economy of spiritual motive which tries 
to make heaven real by taking out of it all 
thought of inexpressible and new delight, and 
bringing it down to the tame repetition of the 
scenes and ways of earth. But no man listens 
to the talk or reads the books which are often 


popular, about heaven, without feeling that | 
the glory and delight of which they speak are 
far too completely separated in kind from any 
which this world’s experience has taught us 
how to value. It ought not to be so. The 
highest, truest thought of heaven which man 
can have is of the full completion of those 
rocesses whose beginning he has witnessed 
ere, then completion into degrees of perfect- 
ness as yet inconceivable, but still one in 
—_ — what he is aware of now. — Phillips 
rooks. 


** As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
We do not often enough remember that as we 
think of others, so are we tothem. It is in 
us, as human beings, instinctively to recog- 
nize aud to hate insincerity. Nobody is fa 
the end deceived by expression that is merely 
outward and perfunctory. Our inner life is 
transparent; it cannot conceal itself; if it is 
a true life, it has no need or desire of conceal- 
ment. To think the loving thoughts of each 
other that God thinks of us all; to harbor no 
malicious, no ungenerous feeling toward 
others, and to leave Him to judge of their 
seeming unkinduesses to us — this is not only 
our human duty, but our divine privilege. 
And a life of good-will to men is also the only 
life of peace on earth. — Lucy Larcom, in 
‘*The Unseen Friend.” 


A gentleman stopping at a noted watering- 
place, went one morning to one of the springs 
for a draught of water. While there, a lady 
came also for a draught of the cooling, spark- 
ling water; the aged Christian turned to her 
and asked her if she had ever drunk at the 
Great Fountain. The lady turned and walked 
away without answering the question. Not 
many months after, the gentleman was 
attending a meeting for religious conference 
and prayer; while there a request came for 
him to visit a lady in the town,who was dying. 
As he entered the dying lady’s chamber, she 
fastened her eyes on him, and said with a 
smile, ‘* Do you recognize me?” The gentle- 
man was forced to answer in the negative; 
when the lady said, ‘‘ Do you remember ask- 
ing a lady, last spring, if she had ever drunk 
at the Great Fountain?” ‘* Yes,” said the 

entleman, ‘‘I remember that.”” ‘* Well, sir, 

am that person. I thought at the time you 
were very rude, but your words rang in my 
ears and I was without peace or rest until | 
found Christ; I now expect to soon pass to 
my Saviour. I wanted to encourage you by 
telling you that, under God, you were instru- 
mental in bringing me to Christ. Be faithful 
to others as you have been to me.”’— Selected. 





MISS HALL’S HELP. 
SARAH BIERCE senapeneonn. 


HE bad not the least idea how she 
did it. All that she knew was that the 
rain had ‘drizzled’? through the old shed 
roof and the sharp air of that May morning 
had frosted it upon the floor. When she 
came out in a hurry the next morning she had 
stepped on it. That was all she knew about 
it. 

Mrs. Parry said that Miss Hall had slipped 
down. At any rate she had found her there 
when she came over to borrow some baking- 
powder for breakfast. She found, too, that 
she had fainted away, and when they carried 
her in and laid her on the old lounge, they 
found something else — a wrist broken in two 
places and a sprained ankle. 

Miss Hall rebelled from the first. 

‘* Why, I never fainted in my life!’ said 
she, indignant at the calumny. 

**Can’t help it,’? said Mrs. Parry curtly. 
‘* There must bea first time to everything, 
an’ this is yours, I guess.” 

‘* But what am I going to do?” wailed Miss 
Hall. ‘* The hull house to clean, and I tied 
down in this fashion! ” 

‘* Well, I know what you ain’t going to do,” 
said her grim comforter. ‘‘ You ain’t goin’ 
to clean house this spring.” 

‘*You don’t know what you are talking 
about. I never let this month pass *thout 
having evrything straightened out.” 

‘* This one will, or else somebody else’ll do 
it for you.” 

** And who’d that be, I’d like to know?” 
groaned Miss Hall. 

‘“*T dunno either, *thout you get Miry 
Adams. She’ll come nearest to doin’ it of 
anybody, I guess. ‘Specially as I can’t see 
nothin’ to clean.” 

‘*When that back wood-shed’s just filthy, 
and—why, there’s a spider web right up 
there in the corner now, and I counted five 
fly-specks on the hall window when you come 
in. I never had so dirty a house! ” Miss Hall 
gasped. 

‘*T have,’ said her consoler coolly; ‘* but 
you can’t even sweep down that spider web 
nor rub off them fly-specks now, *thout you 
‘low to take your one foot to it.” 

‘*Marthy Parry, it isn’t a thing to make 
light of. Don’t you see I’m helpless enough? 
That’s the aggryvatingest part. Things’ll 
just go to rack and ruin.” 

‘*No need to. Just don’t be so sot agin 
havin’ help.” 

‘* But ’tain’t help when you get it. It makes 
more muss and work than you can shake a 
stick at, and it’s sassy and hoggish.” 

‘*TIt looks as if you'd have to have it 
whether or no.” 

And this Miss Hall was forced to admit. 
She objected to depending upon her neigh- 
bors, and she certainly could not let her work 
go undone. 

‘* I don’t know what I’m going to do,” she 
said a day later. ‘* See that stove leg. There’s 
a pint of dirt behind it, and I couldn’t abide 
Miry Adams, but it does look as if I was com- 
ing to anything.” 

‘* Just try not to see things and get well. 
I’ll send in Minervy to set with you a spell. 
And you can get your mind made up to send 
for Miry, p’raps, tomorrow.” 

** She’s got to have it, too,”’ Mrs. Parry told 
her niece when she went home, * or she won’t 
get well. I can’t see why in this world folks 
that really ought to have help and them that 
can really help can’t get together.” 

‘* And you want me to go and sit with her 
awhile?” asked her listener. 

‘‘ It'd be a real act of charity if you would, 
and I guess you don’t have much chance to be 
very charitable. Time is money, and ’cordin’ 
to your tell you don’t have any too much of 
neither one.” 

Minerva had come from the city to spend 
a few weeks recruiting after a “run down” 
spell, as Mrs. Parry put it. She had been a 
clerk in a store at a meagre salary, the meagre- 
ness being in part responsible for her condi- 
tion, as after the driving necessities of decent 
dress, car fare and room were attended to, 
there seemed to be little left for what had to 
be a minor consideration — nutritious food. 

The consequence was, that after a two 
years’ trial, she had been forced to give up 
her place and come to her aunt’s house to re- 





| cinations of a life in the city, but she pos- 


cruit. She was not a girl wedded to the fas- 





sessed a sensible way of looking at things, 
and just now she was wondering not only 
whether she would feel able to return in 
another week, but whether, did she return, 
would she be able to live as she had done on 
the strength of that three months’ rest. 

She was still wondering when she crossed 
the street to Miss Hall’s with a steaming bow] 
of soup. 

‘“* Aunt Marthy thought you would like it,” 
she said, drawing up the little stand and 
spreadivg upon it a napkin near by. Then 
she mechanically picked up the long whisk 
broom and flirted some crumbs off the carpet 
and out the door, her eyes wandering listless- 
ly around the room as Miss Hall drank the 
broth with a relish. 

‘** That's just what I’ve been wanting done 
since noon,” said Miss Hall, with a satisfied 
nod, ‘* though I didn’t know of any way to 
do it, fearin’ I wouldn't get back if I got down 
there.”’ 

‘* Oh, those crumbs! Would you like me 
to straighten up the room?” asked Minerva. 

‘Yes, I would.”” And Miss Hall leaned 
back with a look of relief as the girl with 
light touches gathered up the dirt with so 
little dust, actually finding that pile behind 
the stove leg first of all. 

‘** Well, now, I feel better. You don’t know 
how I've fretted just because I couldn’t get 
thatout. You certainly know how to clear 
up.” 

‘*T always liked to keep a room in order. 
It was a change for me to get home from the 
store and move everything of my few belong- 
ings around evenings,” she answered witha 
sigh. ‘I used to think ’? —— 

She stopped suddenly, and Miss Hall 
watched her for a moment. 

**You’re going back, 80 your aunt says,” 
she finally remarked. 

** Yes, I hope I am strong enough.” 

‘* Like your work?’ was Miss Hall’s abrupt 
question. 

‘* Ye-e-s; that is, it’s all I can do. It’s 
tiresome and trying, and I don’t save a thing; 
but I don’t know how to do anything else.” 

“You think you don’t, I suppose,’ Miss 
Hall finally exclaimed, as she sat noting how 
deftly she dusted the bits about the old man- 
teland then almost unconsciously twisted a 
paper shade for the lamp in the sirk — ** to 
keep off the dust,’’ she explained, as she saw 
the sharp eyes taking iu her movements. 

‘* No,” she went on, ‘‘ I wasn’t brought up 
to a trade, and when I had to support myself 
there was nothing but a shop-girl’s work that 
I could see that I was cut out for.” 

‘* Yes,’ mused her listener, ** I’ve heard of 
folks that could write splendid books think 
they was cut out to be painters, and so dab- 
ble.” 

** But I do try todo my work well.” 

‘“*T ain't saying you don’t. But there is so 
much getting into the wrong holes in this 
world! Now ’’— recurring to her present 
trouble—‘* here am I, got to have help 
whether I want it or not, and there ain’t no- 
body here but a lot of girls who think they’re 
cut out for that, and so they’ve set up to do 
your work when the Lord never no more in- 
tended them for help on earth than He in- 
tended them to help in the mvon — they only 
just thought go.”’ 

‘*How much does help get here?” idly 
asked Minerva, as she at last took her chair 
and a lamp chimney which she sat and pol- 
ished as she talked. 

‘* From a dollar and a half to three dollars 
in harvest. There's considerable work that’s 
heavy, but there ain’t no car fare, nor room 
rent, nor victuals, nor fire to pay for.” 

‘* Then they do know what they will have 
clear,’’ said Minerva, with a sigh. 

‘* There's Miry Adams,’”’ continued Miss 
Hall dismally. ‘I’ve got to have her, I do 
suppose. I don’t pay her but a dollar and a 
quarter, but she’s the youngest and delicate 
like, so she don’t wash none. I can get that 
done for a bit.” 

‘* That’s some sixty dollars a year,”? mused 
Minerva, making a rapid mental calculation. 

‘* Yes, and a girl don’t have to dress like 
she was in town.” 

“That is s0. Minerva thoughtfully 
screwed on the chimney. Suddenly she 
turned to Miss Hall: ** Do you think I could 
— would you take me?” she stammered. ‘I 
wouldn’t mind trying it at that price, even.” 

“If you'd see it right, I'd take youina 
minit. It ain't the city, though.” Miss Hall 
waited for the answer. 

‘Oh, 1am so sick of trying to make the 
ends meet there. I know that I shall be much 
better off here in health and purse, and’? — 
she hesitated — “* yes, in pride, too. No one 
could command you more than we are com- 


” 


manded there—at the mercy of the floor-| 


walkers and customers, to say nothing of the 
employers — good or bad.” 

** You'll do, only be satisfied,’ said Miss 
Hall. 

And that was the way she came to help 
Miss Hall. It was also the way she came to 
stay, for that good woman reasoned thus to 
Mrs. Parry: — 

‘* Now I’ve got over my being so set against 
help, and that Minervy has found out just 
what she was cut out to do and 1s doing it 
well, and as I don’t know neither when I may 
slip up or down again, I can’t see no use of 
getting rid of her. I'd be sure to take a tum- 
ble in no time.” 


Minerva, too, found the change a revela- 
tion. The lodging she could afford in the city 
on the small salary could not be compared 
with the little room that she had at Miss 
Hall’s — all her own and so homelike. At 
the end of the year economy, restored health, 
and time to do for herself, actually left her 
with a respectable wardrobe and ten dollars 
in cash. 


‘‘What nonsense, Miss Hall!” she ex- 
claimed, as she counted up her gains, ‘* when 
there are plenty of girls who are strong 
enough to do far more than I am, and could 
take more responsible positions and get higher 
wages — what nonsense it is for them to wear 
themselves out in a store for pride’s sake! ”’ 

“T don’t see, myself, why folks don’t do 
what they can do and get the best returns for 
themselves. Now you had a natural knack 
for doing housework and sense enough to use 
it— that makes help — nobody else ought to 
try it.” 

‘* Well, Iam sincerely glad that you took 
that tumble,” laughed Minerva. 

‘“*T don’t know but I am now, too, seeing 
we've both learned so much in our picking 
up. I did think that there wasn’t such a 
thing as help, and [ couldn’t think of having‘ 
any ‘round; but I had the work and the room, } 





and I’m thinking now that — well — that them 
that have ought to give ” —— 
‘* Help,” mischievously ended Minerva. 








ABOUT WOMEN. 


—— Women dentists have proved so popular in 
Sweden that a scholarship has been founded for ren- 
dering to women without means assistance in the 
study of dentistry. 


—— The largest business in America handled by a 
woman is the Money Order Department of the Pitts- 
burg post-office. Mary Steele has it in charge. 


——The record for fast type-writing has been 
broken by Miss Catherine V. Curry, of Syracuse, 
who can write 182 perfect words in one minute. She 
has been operating for nearly five years. 


— Two women have been appointed bridge- 
tenders in New Jersey, one at Green Bank and the 
other at Lower Bank. These are believed to be the 
only women bridge-tenders in the world. 


—— Miss Mary Gwendolen Caldwell has given 
more money to the Catholic Church than any other 
woman now living in America, and has received a 
special gold medal from the Pope. 


—— The English course in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Newton Centre has been opened to women 
who are preparing for work in foreign mission 
fields. They will have the same privileges as the 
male students in the English course, and will attend 
the same recitations. 


— Few American books, says the New York 
Tribune in a recent issue, have ever been received in 
Great Britain with euch enthusiasm as has welcomed 
Miss Wilkins’ stories. A new and complete library 
edition has been demanded, and 1s on the eve of 
publication. 


— Mrs. Dora R. Miller, a well-known school- 
teacher of New Orleans, bas patented a blackboard 
eraser or rubber. It isa smal! contrivance worn on 
the hand while working at the blackboard, and is 
considered so practicable and usefal that the invent- 
or has been offered $5,000 for the patent right. 


—— Many life insurance companies have refused 
to insure women, but two leading companies of New 
York have placed Mrs. Juana Neal, of California, in 
charge of their women’s department, and given her 
the organization of the work in the Pacific coast 
States, with a yearly salary of $10,000. 


—— Mrs. S. L. Ballantine, of Port Huron, Micb., 
has just received a patent for a device to secure 
glass in the doors of stoves and furnaces. The proc- 
ess of baking in the oven can be watched through 
the glass, and there is a saving of fuel, since fre- 
quent opening of the doors will be needless, and the 
glass will allow the heat to leave the ovens less rap- 
idly than iron. A Canadian patent will also be se- 
cured for the device. 





W. F, M. 8. 


CLARA M CUSHMAN. 





i | ANY of the readers of Zion's HERALD 

have given generously in response to 
my pleas for Tsunhua. We now have at that 
place a home, hospital, schools for girls and 
women, as well as a day school in the Camp- 
bell Memorial that came through a plea in 
ZION'S HERALD. 

God has so blessed the work that they had 
to make a rule to have the girls stay at home 
one Sunday and the women the next, as there 
was not standing room in the chapel for 
them. 

A few years ago we sent out Miss Hale, 
who proves a grand worker. She had scarce- 
ly opened her school when it was crowded. 
One evening she wrote me she was very tired, 
as she had that day turned away eight girls 
because she had noroom. She is now enlarg- 
ing. Kent’s Hill, by its generous gifts, is to 
have a room, also Lasell Seminary. Other 
friends are sending their gifts. 

Meanwhile the burdens are too heavy for 
one woman, brave and strong though shesis. 
Miss Hale has been begging for help fora 
long time. For awhile she rejoiced that Miss 
Young was going toher. Miss Young was 
appointed to Peking! Then she was cheered 
by tidings that Miss Paine was coming. Miss 
Paine suils for Korea! 

Tne burdens grow! The strength decreas- 
es! Shall our dear girl be crushed? Our 
Father would not have it so, and so He asked 
Miss Ella Glover to go. Her loyal soul re- 
sponds, ** Yes, Lord!” Now He calls us to 
send her. Shall we not also gay, ‘ Yes, 
Lord?” 

We yet lack $10,000 of our regular appro- 
priation, so there is no money in the treas- 
ury; but—there is plenty of money in the 
pockets! 

I have a plan for getting it out of the 
pockets into the treasury! The poorest sister 
can help as well as the richest. Who will 
help me? One hundred women can do it. I 
want to be one. ‘* Where are the ninety-and- 
nine?”? Send me your names, dear sisters, and 
I will send you the magic tool for extracting 
the money! I assure you that you can easily 
manage it if you have a willing heart. 

Meanwhile are there not many others who 
will gladly go down into their own pockets 
and have a share in sending her, and, as the 
years go by and good tidings come of sheaves 
gathered by her hand, feel that they had a 
share in sending the reaper? She cannot go 
unless we send her. 

We would better miss a little of our money 
than have those women in Tsunhua miss 
heaven! Let us take this thing to heart. 
Let us ask everybody to help, and set a good 
example by giving generously ourselves. 

Please send names or money promptly, so 
that she can go in September. Money given 
can go to the credit of your auxiliary if you 
wish. 

By the way, she goes out into the country 
one hundred miles from Peking. Things that 
are pretty and useful in your home are doubly 
so in that far-away land. Shall we not help 
to beautify her home by little gifts of love? 


1 Laurel St., Lynn, Mass. 








THE GREAT GOOD. 


66 +'T is now two weeks since I heard of the 
great good that has come to little 
Mary.” 

This sentence, beginning a letter of sympa- 
thy toa mother who had parted from a little 
child in circumstances of peculiar sadness, 
conveyed to the stricken heart its first gleam 
of comfort. ‘* The great good that has come 
to little Mary!” 

Living in a new and primitive settlement, 
with kindred and friends more than a thou- 
sand miles away and no immediate neighbors, 
the parents had seen their darling sicken and 
die. Her little grave was within sight of the 
house, across an untilled field, and since her 


bed had been hollowed there her mother had 
not been able to raise her thoughts much 
higher than that sodded space. But the good 
man’s letter came with a sweet, uplifting 





message. It reminded the mother that her 
child had been taken to life, to the dear pres- 
ence of Christ, to fuller opportunities and 
wider privileges, never to be handicapped by 
pain or sin or sorrow. 

From the moment of reading the letter and 
of dwelling on *‘ the great good” which the 
early translation to heaven meant, the mother 
bore her loneliness better. It was no longer 
desolation. It was the realization of having 
a door in the house which had swung open 
into the near and almost visible heaven. 

Friends, if we could always feel so about 
those who go, with what grace of patience, 
what composure, what blessedness should we 
bear the separations which must come. How 
should we, in ‘all tribulation, walk with up- 
lifted heads, expecting our Lord from the 
heavens.” 

‘IT do not fear death, I long for it. I do 
not look upon it as an evil, but as a blessing. 
Were it not for death I could not believe that 
God is love.” 

These were the words of a good man who 
was laid to rest one sweet June day of this 
summer beside the wife who had left him in 
her youth, more than thirty years ago, to 
tread the shining way to the city of the King, 
A full, bright, beneficent life, but its crown 
was in the going home. The ‘ great good” 
came when the servant was bidden to hear 
the Lord’s ‘* Well done.” The ‘* great good ” 
comes the sooner to our little ones if Jesus 
calls them early. 

What most of us need, in order that we 
may go on with our work unfalteringly, is a 
deep sense of the unity of the family bond 
on earth and in heaven. We need to feel in 
our souls that life spans the stream of death 
as day follows day over the bridges of safe 
and quiet sleep. 

At the funeral of a beloved only child, a 
dear girl eighteen years old, the pastor said 
to the stricken father and mother: ‘* You 
could have sent this dear child away to 
school for aterm of years and never looked 
upon her face during the interva), yet you 
would not have felt bereft in that absence. 
You could have placed her hand in that of 
another, and she might have gone with him 
to the world’s end and you would not have 
complained. Think of this separation as of 
those, only with an exceedingly abundant 
hope and faith you will go to her and you 
know not how soon!” 

Whatever else may be in this world the 
‘Sold, old fashion of death ’ and the * older 
fashion of immortality ’ never go out. Al- 
ways for some of us there are heartaches. 
Always for some of us there are regrets. 
But, if we believe in the resurrection and the 
life, there is for us, evermore, fullness of 
blessing and rich peace that passeth under- 
standing. —- Mrs M. E. SANGSTER, in Con- 
gregationalist. 





SOMEWHERE. 


Somewhere the wind is blowing, 
I thougat aa I toiled along 
In the burning heat of the noontide, 
And the fancy made me strong. 
Yes, somewhere the wind is blowing, 
Though here where I gasp and s:gh, 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Not a cloud in the burning sky. 


Somewhere the thing we long for 
Exists on earth's wide bound, 
Somewhere the sun is shining 
When winter nips the ground. 
Somewhere the flowers are apringing, 
Somewhere the corn is brown, 
And ready unto the barvest 
To feed the hungry town. 


Somewhere the twilight gathers, 
And weary men lay by 
The burden of the daytime, 
And wrapped in slumber lie 
Somewhere the day is breaking, 
And gloom and darkness flee; 
Though storms our bark are tossing, 
There’s somewhere a placid sce. 


And thus, I thought, ‘tis always, 
In this mysterious life, 
There’s always gladness somewhere 
In spite of its pain and strife; 
And somewhere the sin and sorrow 
Of earth are known no more, 
Somewhere our weary spirits 
Shall find a peaceful shore. 


Somewhere the things that try us 
Shali all bave passed away, 

And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day. 

O brother, though the darkness 
Around thy soui be cast, 

The earth 16 rolling sunward, 
And light spall come at last! 


— Aifred Capel Shaw. 





BEECHER AND “UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN,” 


WAS talking with Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher a 
few evenings ago, and the conversation hap- 
pened to turn on ** Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ I asked 
her if Mr. Beecher had ever expressed an opinion of 
his sister’s famous book, and she told this interest- 
ing story of how the famous teacher read the story : — 


‘* When the story was first published in the Na- 
tional Era, in chapters, all our family, excepting 
Mr. Beecher, looked impatiently for its appearance 
each week. But, try as we might, we could not per- 
suade Mr. Beecher to read it, or let us tell him any- 
thing about it. 

‘«« It’s folly for you to be kept in constant excite- 
ment week after week,’ he would say. ‘1 shall wait 
till the work is completed, and take it all at one 
dose.’ 

‘*When the work was finished, the book came to 
Mr. Beecher vn the morning of a day when he had a 
meeting on hana for the afternoon and a speech to 
meke in the evening. The book was quietly laid one 
side, for he always scrupulously avoided everything 
that could interfere with or retard work he was ex- 
pected todo. But the next day was a free day. Mr. 
Beecher rose even earlier than usual, and as soon as 
dressed began to read ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ When 
breakfast was ready he took his book with him to 
the table, and reading and eating went on together; 
but speaking never a word. After morning prayers, 
he threw himself on the sofa, forgot everything but 
his book, and read uninterruptedly till dinner time. 
Though evidently beginning to be intensely interest- 
ed, for a long time he controlled any marked indica- 
tion of it; but before noon I knew the storm was 
gathering that would conquer his self-control, as it 
had done with usall. He frequently ‘gave way to 
his pocket handkerchief,’ to use one of his old hu- 
morous remarks, in a most vigorous manner. I 
could not refrain, in return for his teasing me for 
reading the work weekly, from saying demurely, as 
I passed him, once: ‘You seem to have a severe 
cold. How could you have taken it?’ But what 
did I gain? Not even a half-annoyed shake of the 
head, or the semblance of a smile. I might as weil 
have spoken to the sphinx. 

** When reminded that the dinner bell had rung, he 
rose and went to the table, still with his book in his 
hand. He asked the blessing with a tremor in his 
voice, which showed the intense excitement under 
which he was laboring. We were alone at the table, 
nothing to distract his thoughts. He drank his 
coffee, ate but little, and returned to his reading, 
with no thought of indulging in his usual afternoon 
nap. Evidences of almost uncontroliable excitement 
in the form of half-suppressed sobs were frequent. 

‘“*Mr. Beecher was never a rapid reader. I was 
getting uneasy over the marks of great feeling and 
excitement, and longed to have him finish the book. 
I could see that he entered into the whole story, every 
scene, as if it was being acted right before him, and 
he himself was the sufferer. He had always been a 
pronounced abolitionist, and the story he was reading 
roused all he had feit on that subject intensely. 

‘The night came on. It was growing late, and I 
felt impelled to urge him to retire. Without raising 
his eyes from the book, he replied : — 

**¢Soon; soo0; you go; I'll come soon.’ 

‘Closing the house, I went to our room; but not 
to sleep. The clock struck 12,1, 2,3; and then, to 
my great relief, I heard Mr. Beecher coming upstairs. 


——e 


As he entered he threw ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ on the 
table, exclaiming: ‘There; I’ve done it! But iy 
Hattie Stowe ever writes anything more like that, 
I'\l—well! She has nearly killed me, anyhow!’ 

** And he never picked up the book from that day.” 
— Epwarp Box, in Boston Journal. . 





COMMENDABLE CO-OPERATION. 


REV. C. H. SMITH. 





OT long agoa lady wrote “ Aunt Serena's’ 

department of Zion's Heratp: “I wonjd 
like to ask whether a bureau could not be formed 
where those who want work, and those who Want 
workers, could be brought together?”’ In her re 
ply ‘Aunt Serena’’ said: ‘I would willingly en- 
courage @ movement of that kind with voice and 
pen. On one side the work, on the other the work 
ers—the problem, how to bring them together in « 
satisfactory manner.” 

The following item appeared recently in the North. 
western Christian Advocate: “A member of one 
of our Chicago churches suggests that, in view of 
the number of young men and women who move to 
large cities seeking employment, every church 
should have an employment committee to assist such 
persons. A good idea! Which church wil! be the 
first to make a practical application of it?” 

A late number of the Epworth Herald contains 
this paragraph: ‘ Every city chapter should bave 
an employment bureau. We know one Mercy and 
Help department which secured work for ‘thres 
worthy young men in one afternoon last week.” 

The Employment Department of the National Ep- 
worth Bureau is an outgrowth of such sugges ions 
and appeals. It is prepared to assist employees and 
employers everywhere, and to act as a central cor 
respondence agency between churches and socictic 

This Bureau also secures apartments, rooms 
boarding-places in wholesome neighborhoods. 
furnishes guides, chaperone and information. 

Rev. James T. Docking, well known about Boston, 
is vice-president, and one of the active managers of 
the Bureau. Messrs. Whipple and Beale are the 
capable managers of the New England office. 

Persons interested should call on or address Na 
tional Epworth Bureau, Room 46, 57 Washington 
Street, Chicago, or Room 26, 36 Bromfield Street. 
Boston. 





Little Lolks. 


THE SMILING MUSCLES. 

HE story of Nanny Falconer’s experiences, 
as told by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates in the 
| Wide Awake, is an instructive lesson not only 
to young people, but to many of the little 
girl’s elders who have fallen into her bad 
habit of frowning. Though she had the ad- 
vantage of beginning early to train the right 
muscles, much can be done in later years, by 
continual and conscientious effort, to remove 
those traces of worry and irritability which 
so disfigure the face. Here is the latter half 
of the story :— 





Her mother took Nanny’s hand and led her 
to the mirror. 
= Look in there, my child. 
| see? 
| ‘J see your lovely face,” sobbed Nanny. 
|} ‘* First. dry your eyes. Now look at your- 





What do you 


}self. That is not an ugly face, even when it 
|is wet with tears. Those lines are full of 
;}sweet temper. The ljaughing muscles are 
}Strong ard flexible— you see they make 
| dimples,” as Nanny half smiled. ‘They like 
}amiling best of anything. The shadow of 


crossness is all a bad habit. It is quite a new 
one too, Nanny, not settled and hopeless... . 
Here,” pointing between the brows, *‘ is the 
| trouble. You use these muscles too much. 
| You will soon have a mark there that will 
j} stay. I'm afraid.” 

** Yes, Don says it will surely freeze the 
first cold morning.” 

**Don't listen to the boys. Listen to me. 
We can make our faces, like our manners, 
largely what we like; as we can be rude and 
abrupt, or gentle and considerate, so we can 
be dark and forbidding in countenance, or 
open, fair and sweet. Keep the right face 
muscles in training, and the mood will be 
pretty certain to follow their action.” 

Nan laughed merrily. ‘* What do I know 
jabout muscles, mamma? You are so scien- 
tific.”’ 

‘* What you do not know you can learn. A 
docile spirit need never show a sour face.” 

‘*Please tell me how. Often when Don 
and Rick call me cross, I don’t feel so. 1 
may be only thinking.” 

**Sitdown. It has seemed to me that if 
ycu would think to a little better purpose, 
you might avoid being found so much fault 
with — as you call it.” 

‘** But isn’t thinkiog of one’s self vanity?” 

** Not if you think with the hope of making 
| yourself more lovable to those about you. 
To study to be pleasing is not vanity.”’ 

‘*But when I haven't thought of feeling 
hateful, why do I look so?” 

‘* Because you are not on your guard. | 
have myself often got an unconscious look at 
myself in the glasa and have seen looks of 
worry when I wasn'till. Ah, these muscles 
you know so little about, Nanny —they are 
very ready tale-tellers.”’ 

‘* They are story-tellers, you mean. 
tell what isn’t so.” 

‘* They get into bad ways. And if you do 
not want them to make mistakes, you must 
educate them.”’ 

**But I might study physiology a whole 
year and yet look cross all the time.” 

‘“*So you might if you didn’t take the 
trouble to rule your face from within.” 

Nanny discerned her meaning. 

‘**T should be like an idiot if I always 
laughed,’ she said. 

** Don’t be perverse, daughter. You know 
very well whatI mean. Try this rule for 4 
week, and see what the result willbe: When- 
ever you fee} irritable, even in a slight degree, 
go to the glass and straighten every drawn 
line into repose. You need not laugh, nor 
smile, but relax the tension of the worry and 
see to it that there is not one visible trace of 
it left. By that time your fret will have 
vanished.” 

Nanny tried the rule, with varying success, 
but with a general result of good. While she 
did it she never had reason to complain that 
people called her cross. 

In later years Nanny Falconer had a famous 
face. ‘‘ You never have any trouble,” some 
one said to her, even when she was paselng 
—— bitter waters, ‘you always look 
glad.” 

An old negro describing her called her, 
‘The lady with the glory-to-God face.” And 
everywhere she went the sunshine of happy 
looks was shed broadcast about her. 

She herself told me this story, of how she 
came to realize that a pleasant countenance 
is largely a matter of will, and that worried 
looks, and cross and sad looks, are things of 
— which can be educated away. — Laves / 

ife. 


They 





Bits of Fun. 


— Mamma: “Who dwelt in the garden of 
Eden?” Freddy: ‘Oh, 1 know, the Adamees 


—— ‘He's a great editor, isn’t he?’’ said one re 
porter to another. “I should say so. Why, ne 
gets so used to saying ‘we’ that be often puts tW 
fares in the street-car ticket-box.”’ 

—— Flossie is six years old. ‘‘Mamms, 5°< 


said one day, “if I get married, will I bave s ou* 
band like pa?””’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the mother wits &© 


amused smile. ‘‘ And if I don’t get married, W! I 
have to be an old maid like Aunt Kate?’’ “Yes. 
‘*Mamma” —after a pause — ‘it’s a tough wore 


for us women, ain’t it?’”’ 


—— Miss Chinner: “Ob, I'm so fond of the 
violet. 1 think it is the most modest flower 
grows.”’ nes 
Spigget : ‘You forget the pink of propriety, Miss 





Chinner.”’ 
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Zane Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIIL 
Sunday, August 21. 
Acta 5: 25-41. 
po nt a 


ABY. W. 0. HOLWAY, U. 8. BN. 
THE APOSTLES PERSECUTED. 


i, Preliminary. 

1. GOLDEN Text: “ We ought to obey God 
rather than men" ( Acts 5: 29). 

2. Dats: Shortly after the last lesson. 

3. PLace: The temple at Jerusalem. 

4. HoME READINGS. Monday — Acts 5: 26-32. 
Tuesday — Acts 5: 33-42. Wednesday — Acts5: 
17-24. Thersday ~1Thess.2: 1-12. Sriday — 
2 Tim. 3: 10-17. Saturday ~1 Pet. 3: 12-18. 
Sunday — 2 Cor. 11: 21-33. 

5. CONNECTION: After the miracle of judg- 

ment which removed Ananias and Sapphira, the 
purified church throve rapidiy. Converts were 
constantly added. Miracles were multiplied. 
Even Peter’s shadow was thought to be 80 effica- 
cious that the sick were laid in the street along 
which he was expected to pass, and the fame of 
the healing power committed to him was +o 
spread abroad that demoniacs and those afflicted 
with any disease were brought in from the 
neighboring villages, all of whom were restored 
to soundness. The aposties no longer confined 
their teachiag to the “‘apperroom.” They daily 
convened their followers ia Soiomon’s Porch, 
and boldly proclaimed Christ and the resurrec- 
tion, thus openly disregarding the threats of the 
rulers. The latter were roused at length. The 
high priest and his Sadducean followers, filled 
with jealous rage at the audacity of these heretic 
preachers and alarmed at their ominous popu- 
larity and success, resolved on more decided 
measures. Accordingly they arrested the apos- 
tles, and put them in ward pending their trial. 
Now, they thought, they had the leaders of this 
obstinate heresy under their control. The coun- 
cil would meet the next day, and it would fare 
hard with these agitators unless they came to 
terms and consented to hold their peace in the 
future. At all events, there would be no more 
of this unauthorized teaching in Solomon's Porch. 
That should be suppressed at whatever cost. 
Little did they dream that night as they laid 
their plans for the merrow that the angel of the 
Lord was encamped round about these prisoners 
in the public ward. Little did they think the 
next morning early, as they robed themselves for 
the meeting, that in spite of their bolts and bars 
and keepers, an invisible jsiler had led their 
victimes forth, and bade them, not to flee for 
their lives, but goto their accustomed place in 
the temple, and there proclaim, as fearleesly as 
ever to the people, “‘ all the words of this life.” 


II. Jntroductory. 

The council gathered in full numbers 
at the appointed hour, and the officers 
were sent to conduct the prisoners to 
the hall of judgment. But their errand 
was a fruitlessone. Everything looked 
right — the doors barred, the keepers 
standing vigilant at their posts; but 
inside no man was found. Such was 
the report of the officers to the council. 
The hierarchy were confounded. Could 
not prison walls hold these men? Was 
this a fresh miracle? How would such 
a jail-delivery affect the people? What 
had become of the prisoners? In the 
midst of their confusion and perplexity 
a messenger came who reported that 
the men who had been confined were 
at their old post in the temple, 
proclaiming the same obnoxious doc- 
trines. 

Leaving the council chamber, the 
captain of the temple proceeded to 
Solomon’s Porch, and without any show 
of violence — which, indeed, would have 
been quickly resented by the people 
with a shower of stones — quietly ar- 
rested the apostles and brought them 
into the presence of ‘‘the semi-circle 
of angry judges.’”’ Waiving all in- 
quiries as to the method of their escape, 
the high priest sternly charged them 
with persistent and daring disobe- 
dience: Though we emphatically for- 
bade your teaching ‘‘ in this name” — 
the speaker disdainfully avoids uttering 
the name itself — ye have paid no heed 
to our command, but have filled the 
city with your teaching, and plainly 
intend to bring upon us the odium of 
having shed the blood of ‘‘ this man” 
(again avoiding to mention His name). 

Peter’s reply was brief, direct, un- 
compromising, but respectful as before. 
He reiterated in more forcible terms 
than on the previous occasion the prin- 
ciple which justified his course — God 
must be obeyed rather than man. He 
again charged his judges with having 
slain and ** hanged ona tree” the Jesus 
whom ‘‘ the God of our fathers” had 
‘‘ raised up.’ He again asserted that 
God had raised Him and exalted Him 
‘*to be a Prince anda Saviour” for the 
purpose of giving ‘* repentance to Israel 
and remission of sins.’ He further 
proclaimed that he and his fellow apos- 
tles were the chosen witnesses of these 
facts of Jesus’ resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and under solemn obligation to 
declare them; and there was another 
Witness, promised by Christ before His | 
death and granted by God to all His 
obedient followers, the Holy Spirit, 
whose testimony, both within the heart 
and without in mighty wonders, was 
irresistible. 

Thrown into a fierce rage by these 
accusations of Peter, the Sanhedrin 
would probably have planned another 
judicial murder but for the counsel of 
Gamaliel, who was subsequently made 
its president. He advocated patience, 
citing as precedents the cases of one 
Theudas and of Judas of Galilee whose 
fanaticism worked their own ruin. If 
these were deluded, time would bring 
them to their senses or expose their 
folly; and if, as they professed, they 
were divinely guided, it would be im- 
possible to thwart them, unless the 
council were prepared to ** fight against 
God.’ Gamaliel’s advice was adopted. 
The apostles were threatened and 
scourged, and then set at liberty. 


Ill. Expository. 


25, 26. Then (R. V., “there’’?) came 
one —to the council chamber, just as the 
Sanhedrin were “ perplexed ” at the report of 
the cfficers sent to bring Peter and John before 
them. Everything was secure at the prison- 
house, they said, no sign that bolt or bar had 
been tampered with, and the keepers were 
maintaining a strict watch, but the prisoners 
could not be found. Behold, the men are 
»+.inthe temple ... teaching — This 
announcement showed that the aposties were 
not trying to escape, and that they were de 
termined to preach at all hazards. Captain 
with the officers — the captain of the tem- 
ple, with his subordinates. Brought them 
without violence.—No force was used, 


the council waited for their appearance, Peter 
ceased his discourse, and with his companion 
went quietly to the hall Gazzith. Had the 
officers made any dispiay of violence, or had 
Peter appealed to the people, there would 
have been a tumult instantly and probably 
bloodshed. 

27, 28. Did not we straitly command 
you (R. V., ‘*we straitly charged you’’).— 
The high priest reminds Peter that he, the 
highest dignitary of the nation, and speaking 
for the supreme council, had strictly forbidden 
him to preach in Jesus’ name. In this name. 
— He left the name itself unspoken, in h's 
contempt or hatred for the cracified biasphemer 
— “the first instance,”’ says Farrar, “of that 
avoidance of the name of Christ, which makes 
the Talmud, in the very same terms, refer to 
Him most frequently as Peloni— ‘so and 
s0.’”’ Have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine (R. V. “ teaching’) —an unin- 
tentional tribute to the zeal of the apostles; 
the high priest meaning simply to magnify 
the accusation of disobedience. Bring this 
man’s blood upon us.— They willingly 
forgot that they had invoked it upon them- 
selves and their children. The speaker im- 
plies that the apostles by their teaching were 
exciting the populace against their rulers for 
having murdered an innocent man, that being 
the import of the expression, ‘to bring blood 
upon us.”” The priests evidently felt uneasy. 
The heresy was making tremendous strides. 
If Jerusalem was really won to accept the new 
teaching, how would they fare who were 
recognized as the murderers of this Messiah ? 
Says Abbott: ‘(Ina true sense the apostles 
would fain have brought ‘this man’s blood’ 
on the rulers for the cleansing of their sin 
(Rom. 3: 25), but they would not accept it.’’ 


29-32. Peter and the apostles an- 
swered.— Peter was probably the spokesman. 
So perfect was the union that only one voice was 
needed. We ought to (R. V., ‘* we must’’) 
obey God, etc. — the same principle affirmed 
at the previous investigation. Peter insists 
upon the principle, regardless of consequences. 
The God of our fathers. — Peter is a Jaw 
aud is speaking to Jews; hence our fathers” 
God. Raised up Jesus — meaning, cither 
that God ‘raised up’’ Jesus as a teacher 
(Benge!, De Wette, Gloag, Hackett, and 
others), or ‘‘ raised up’’ Jesus from tue dead 
(Whedon, Butler, Barnes, and others). In 
the latter case the apostle proclaims again the 
unwelcome doctrine of the resurrection. No- 
tice that Peter boldly calls Jesus by name. 
Ye slew — reiterating the charge of murder. 
They bad accused the apostles of disobedience ; 
the prisoners accuse their judges of murder. 
Tree — or ‘‘ wood; ”’ the wood used being in 
the shape of across. Him hath God ex- 
alted (R. V., ‘‘him did God exalt’’) — 
raised Him from the dead, and conferred 
upon Him high titles and prerogatives which 
they could not dispute. With his right 
hand — by the exercise of His personal 
power; or, if we read *‘ at’”’ instead of ‘‘ with,” 
as in the margin, the words indicate the place 
of power and dignity. A Prince — lsrael’s 
true Messiah King, though now rejecied, and 
the world’s Prince of Peace. Saviour — the 
appointed and oaly Saviour. To give re- 
pentance.— Christ had been raiseu and ex- 
salted in order that the opportunity for re- 
pentance migat ba given, or afforded, to the 
children of Israel. Worgiveness (kK. V., 
‘‘remission’’) of sins — cicansicg from, re- 
moval of, sin. We are witnesses — and 
bound to testify of Curist’s resurrection and 
ascension, haviog been commissioned by Him 
for this purpose. Also the Holy Ghost — 
by His confirming signs, and inward assur- 
ances and work in the hearts of believers. 


33, 34. Cut to the heart — literally 
‘** sawn through,’ cut through as by a saw, a 
figurative expression of ceeply-penetrating, 
painful indignation’’ (Meyer). It angered 
them to the heart to be so determinedly 
thwarted and defied. Took counsel (lt. V., 
‘were minded’’) toslay them.— ‘‘So, to 
get rid of the fear of one man’s blood being 
brought on them, tkey would take the lives of 
twelve more.’ Stoodup... a Pharisee 
— and therefore one in whom the teaching of 
the resurrection involved no heresy and 
aroused no antagonism. Gamaliel, a doctor 
of the law, had in reputation, etc. — one 
of the wisest and ablest of Jewish rabbis, the 
grandson of Hillel, president of the Sanhedrin 
during the reigns of the Emperors Tiberius, 
Caligula and Ciaudius, aed one of the seven, 
to whom, among three rabois, the Jews gave 
the exaited title of ‘‘rabban.’’ He was Paui's 
preceptor. ‘‘His name often appears in the 
Talmud as an utterer of sayings quoted as 
authorities’ (Aiford). A hundred years after 
his death the Jews used to say, ‘** When 
Gamaliel died, the glory of the law ceased.”’ 
On thie occasion, bis first step was to have the 
apostles withdraw while the council consulted. 


35, 36. Take heed to yourselves.— 
Don't act rashly. Don’t do hastily what you 
cannot undo. Recall certain precedents in 
your history. Rose up Theudas — evi- 
dently not the Theudas mentioned by Jose- 
phus, who came to his eud twelve years sub- 
sequent to this speech of Gamaliel. The ref- 
erence is probably to some one of the numer- 
ous insurgent leaders who aspired to tne 
kingship after Herod’s death (B. c. 4). 
Boasting himself to be (RK. V., ‘‘ giving 
himself out to be’’) somebody—a pretended 
Messiah, probably; one of the false prophets 
cf whom our Lord speaks (Matt. 24: 5-11), and 


| who raised an insurrection against Roman 
| rule. 


Who was slain. — In both the cases 
cited the ringleader was killed, and his follow- 
ers scattered. Therefore, Gamalic! implies, 
if these apostles are mere disturbers, they 
can be let alone to work out their own 
destruction. 


37. Judas of Galilee.— His career is 
historical, and Josephus recounts it fully, 
Professor Lindsay sums it up as follows: 
‘* Judas of Galilee, with Zadok the Pharisee, 
during the early years of our Lord, when 
Quirinus ordered a census for taxation, had 
raised the standard of revolt, with the watch 
word, ‘It isnot lawful to pay tribute to Caesar.’ 
The imposition of a land tax seemed a denial 
of the rule of Jehovah. Every Jew, accord- 
ing to ancient Jewish ideas, held his field, 
farm, or estate, as a fief from Jehovah, who 
was the Lord of the land. The tithe or land 
tax paid nominaily to Jehovah went to the 
temple, and was really the source of the 
wealth of the Sadducees or priestly aristocracy. 
The Roman land tax was regarded as a 
wanton insult against Jehovah; and Phari- 
sees and Sadducees for once united to oppose 
it. Zadok the Pharisee headed a revolt, and 
Judas of Gamala, called Judas the Gaiilean, 
sprung from an old freevooting family iu the 
north, a man of fiery eloquence and desperate 
energy, raised the standard of revolt There 
was furious fighting ail over the country, but 
in the end Judas perished. One of our Lord’s 
disciples was a zealot or follower of Judas.”’ 

38, 39. Refrain from these men.— Don’t 
meddle with them; doa’t punish them. If this 
counsel — this whole scheme or plan of the 
aposties, this new theological movement, or 
propeganda. Or this work—“ the preachiog 
of the Gospel in Jerusalem,and the accompany- 
ing miracies’’ (Abbott). Will come to 
naught (R. V., “ will be overthrowa”) — 
its doom is written without your interference. 











and none was needed. On being notified that 


‘If... of God, ye cannot (R.V., “ye 


will not be able to’’) overthrow it.—It’s 
no use arraying yourselves against God. 
Time alone can show whether or not He is 
behind these men. Meantime be tolerant. 

40, 41. To him they agreed. — His ad- 
vice not only commended itself as good in it- 
self, but it also helped them out of a diffi- 
culty. Called the apostles — back to the 
judgment hall. Beaten them — probably 
the Jewish form of scourging, a milder form 
than that of the Roman. Commanded, 
etc. — a reiterated command, which the apos- 
tles continued to disobey. Rejoicing — an 
exultation which triumphed over pain. For 
his name — R. V., “tor the Name.” 


IV. Inferential. 


We learn from this lesson — 


1. That God permits His godly servants in 
this world to be interrupted in their unselfish 
plans for His glory, to be thwarted in many 
ways, sometimes to be deprived of their 
liberty (as was Bunyan) and be subjected to 
painful personal indignities. 

2. That He has His own effectual way of 
delivering thom. In tho darkest hour He is 
often nearest. He can, in some “ mysterious 
way,” bring them ‘oot of darkness and the 
shadow of death.’’ He can ‘ break the gates 
of brass and cut the bars of iron in sunder,”’ 
and give them great enlargement and a fresh 
commission to proclaim His truth, while their 
enemies are confounded and filled with per- 
plexity and alarm. 

3. That God can enable His servants to 
‘smile at Satan’s rage and face a frowning 
world’’ undismayed. He can inspire them 
with the ‘“‘ courage of their convictions,’”’ en- 
dowing them with a lofty composure to main- 
tain the right and speak the honest word, 
unawed by the displeasure of the titled and 
the great. 

4. In Brief: Divine movements are some- 
times misinterpreted and opposed by those 
holding divine commissions. — The persecuted 
do not seem to be “ blessed,’’ but they are. — 
Christianity rests on facts. — ‘‘ Stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.’’ — 
What in the heat of passion we sometimes in- 
voke, we are willing afterwards to ignore. — 
Uncompromising obedience is a prima! re- 
quirement of religion. — Christians are bound 
to be ‘* witnesses.’’ — ‘‘ The Head that once 
was crowned with thorns, is crowned with 
glory now.’’ — Christ will be a gracious Sav- 
iour to all those who will submit to Him as a 
Prince. — ‘‘ He ever lives above, for me to in- 
tercede.’’ — To the obedient the Holy Spirit is 
freely given. 


V. Illustrative. 

1. One who was persecuted in Queen Mary’s 
time wrote thus: ‘ A prisoner for Christ! 
What 1s this fora poor worm! Sach honor 
have not all His saints. Both the degrees 
which I took in the university have not set 
me so high as the honor of becoming a pris- 
oner of the Lord ”’ (Biblical Museum). 


2. Philip, bishop of Heraclea, in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, was dragged by 
the feet through the streets, severely scourged, 
and then brought again to the governor, who 
charged him with obstinate rashness in con- 
tinuing disobedient to the imperial decrees; 
but he boldly replied, ‘‘ My present behavior 
is nut tue effect of rashness, bui proceeds from 
my love and fear of God, who made the world, 
and who will judge the living and the dead, 
whose commands I dare not transgress. I 
have hitherto done my duty to the emperors, 
and am always ready to comply with their 
just orders, according to the doctrine of our 
Lord Christ, who bids us give both to Cesar 
and to God their due; but I am obliged to 
prefer heaven to earth, and to obey God 
rather than man.’’ The governor, on hearing 
this speech, immediately passed sentence on 
him to be burned, which was executed ac- 
cordingly, and the martyr expired, singing 
praises to God in the midst of the flames. At 
the period of the Bartholomew massacre, 
when the king of France sent his orders to 
the commanders in the different provinces to 
massacre the Huguenots, one of them returned 
him this answer: ‘In my district your 
majesty has many brave soldiers, but no 
butchers.”” It is pleasing t@®add that the 
humane and virtuous governor never felt 
any effects of the royal resentment ( Biblical 
Museum). 





THE NEGRO AND ORGANIC 
UNION. 


REV. J. C. HARTZELL, D. D. 


ISHOP FOSTER'S recent book, 
in so far as it advocates imme- 
diate steps toward organic union be- 
tween the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is 
An Anachronism. 
Such a union is neither practicable 
nor desirable, and its discussion, with- 
out seeking to understand the real dif- 
ficulties which have justified the sep- 
aration of the churches for nearly half 
a century, is untimely. The Bishop 
demands with almost vehement per- 
sistence that the past shall be ignored. 
This, too, in view of the fact that the 
conservative, thinking masses of both 
churches recognize that there are 
grave questions of church polity, ra- 
cial relations and issues affecting the 
civilization of our country, which are 
essential factors in both organisms. 
The Bishop mentions some subsidiary 
and administrative difficulties, but re- 
fuses to recognize the more essential 
ones. The glowing pictures of results 
to follow organic union are beautiful, 
as viewed from an ideal standpoint, 
but it is folly to paint them in the 
presence of unsolved fundamental 
questions. Can the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ignore or reverge her 
history from 1844 to 1848, on which 
vast church movements have since 
been justified? Or has the time come 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to re-write and cut out of her 
history, or, beginning anew, to discard 
everything justifying her Louisville 
convention and its outcome? Then, is 
the Southern view of the episcopacy 
that the bishopric is an order, and not 
an office, to be accepted? This was 
the question in the Bishop Andrew 
case. 

In his anxiety that something should 
be done, he even considers, as ** a pos- 
sible advance,” the old confederation 
scheme by which there shall be four 
Methodisms in the United States — 
East, West, South and Negro. This 
was talked previous to 1844 when the 
Southern Conferences wanted to con- 
trol the Southern section of Method- 
ism, as the politicians controlled 
Southern state affairs under the doc- 
trine of state sovereignty. This 
scheme means, first of all, that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shall be 
party to her colored membership leav- 





ing her. Then she must carve up her 





white membership into three sections. 
Her 260,000 white members on what 
was slave territory are to be given to 
the South as a peace-offering, and the 
remainder divided by the Mississippi 
River. Coming from the South, this 
proposition has a sectional egotism 
bordering on the sublime. She is to 
rewain intact with ali the territory she 
has ever claimed, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church must put away her 
Negroes and commit herself to the 
absolute Negro separation doctrine of 
the South, and divide herself up into 
three parts, neither of which would 
probably be as large as the Southern 
section! Bishop Foster dignifies this 
absurd scheme by quoting it, and ex- 
hibits a seeming willingness to be 
party to its trial. 
What about 


Real Fraternity 


between these churches? ‘There is an 
advance —for which God be thanked 
—due chiefly to the success of our 
work in the South, but as yet not 
enough to make a proposition for or- 
ganic unity of any practical signifi- 
cance. What about the views and 
sentiments of the white membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the South? Time will, no doubt, 
change some things, but at present it 
is absolutely absurd to talk about their 
being absorbed by Southern Method- 
ism. An eftort to push that would 
simply mean another white Episcopal 
Methodism in the South. 

The Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church does not want organic union. 
Her Bishops told our Bishops so soon 
after the war, in reply to a fraternal 
letter which suggested that, as slavery 
was gone, there might be correspond- 
ence looking toward organic union. 
Bishop Janes and Doctor (afterward 
Bishop) Harris were sent as commis- 
sioners to the Southern Conference at 
Memphis in 1870, with an organic union 
message, but were respectfully but 
positively told they had no business 
there. The action of the Cape May 
commissioners later on opened the way 
for formal fraternity; but when our 
delegates — Fowler, Hunt and Fisk— 
went to the next Southern General 
Conference at Louisville, that Confer- 
ence voted that, if fraternity meant 
organic union, then fraternity was not 
desired. Bishop Foster’s pathetic and 
powerful appeal at the late Washing- 
ton Ecumenical Conference for a single 
word from Southern Methodism, was 
met with an ominous and painful si- 
lence, broken only by Bishop Wilson, 
who, sfter consultation with his col- 
leagues, said in a public meeting the 
next night, practically, ‘* We want no 
organic union.” The efforts of our 
editors at sundry times toward organic 
union have been met with illy-con- 
cealed sneers from the Southern Meth- 
odist press. 

Our Southern brethren have their 
reasons for opposing organic union, 
which to them are sufficient, and which 
it is the height of folly not to respect. 
That church has its own relation to the 
South a3 a whole. They have their 
own view on the Negro question. The 
legitimacy of their own organization 
is not yet unquestioned. They are 
having great prosperity. Back of 
them stand other great Southern 
churches occupying precisely the same 
relation to their respective Northern 
branches. Efforts at Presbyterian or- 
ganic union have ended in ceasing to 
send fraternal messengers, and instead 
fraternal letters are now exchanged. 
Are all these matters to be simply 
brushed aside in a gush of rhetorical 
fervor? 

And then, 


The Negro. 


The pro-slavery view was that there 
was no moral question involved in the 
institution of slavery. That deadly 
poison in the body politic cost the na- 
tion a million lives and the agony of a 
terrific war. The way of putting it 
now is, that there is no moral question 
involved in the relation uf the Negro 
to the church of God. ‘The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, organized 
her colored people into a eeparate 
church and put into the constitution 
of that church a provision that white 
people could not beiong to it. On the 
other hand, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church bas a quarter of a million of 
Negroes as a part of her communion. 
Which of these churches is to accept 
the position of the other? Is there no 
moral question involved anywhere be- 
tween these two views? Can the Meth- 
odist Eyiscopal Church, by any possi- 
ble jugglery of words or indirection as 
to methods or policy, be party to put- 
ting her colored people away from her 
and be guilty of no moral obliquity 
before God? Is she ever to be betrayed, 
through white prejudice againat the 
Negro, North or South, into a position 
where she will welcome to her sltars, 
in America, all peoples but Negroes? 
Is this chief force of Protestantism in 
America to be humiliated in the pres- 
ence of Roman Catholicism, which is 
now bending every effort to bring the 
Negro into its communion? Is our 
great church to be led into the pitiable 
attitude of apologizing for Negro white 
prejudice by indirectly asking our col- 
ored brethren to ‘*Please go some- 
where else?” No! A thousand times, 
No! It will not be. The heart of the 
great Methodist Episcopal Church is 
loyal to every one of her sons and 
daughters, irrespective of race. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the senti- 
ments of this book had not sufficiently 
gone out to attract the attention of the 
last General Conference. Had it been 
so, there would have been an action 
that would have saved a great deal of 
humiliation now being felt by our best 
colored people. 

Let each church go forward heroic- 
ally and faithfully, as Providence opens 
the way; let fraternity be everywhere 
practiced; let questions which tend to 
irritation rest; stcp all talk about the 
Negro leaving the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; let there be aggressive work 
for Christ everywhere. God in His 


legal presumption that the General 
Conference can make a wrong decision. 

3. ‘* But the Hamilton amendment is 
no decision of any kind.” Let us be 
candid. There was a large majority in 
the Conference ready to pass the Dr. 
Moore substitute, viz., that the consti- 
tution as it is admits women, the proof 
whereof is in the fact that the Confer- 
ence rejected the conservative report 
of the Judiciary committee. Let us 
keep it clear in our thought that the 
Conference repudiated the doctrine of 
*88, which had been reaffirmed and 
strongly stated in the report of that 
committee. And it was a concession 
to the minority when the Conference, 
having put its foot upon the com- 
mittee’s report, accepted the Hamilton 
amendment in lieu of the Moore sub- 
stitute. The Hamilton amendment 
would delay a declaration for four 
years and furnish opportunity for 
further consideration and for a possible 
amendment to the constitution. 

4. Let us not forget that the leaders 
on the progressive side were standing 
in ‘92 precisely where they stood in 
88. It was not the progressives who 
submitted the question to the vote of 
the Annual Conferences. Much mis- 
chief was caused by having the bishops 
appoint the Judiciary committee. If 
the Conference is the fountain of law, 
the Conference should appoint the law 
committee. There should be some ap- 
proach to sympathy between the Con- 
ference and its committees; but as a 
matter of fact only one out of a com- 
mittee of seventeen was in accord with 
the Conference, and the persistent de- 
lay of the committée in bringing their 
report before the body (despite a posi- 
tive order) resulted in the hurried and 
inadequate discussion in the last hour 
of the session. 

Finally: Who believes that this 
movement will go back? Nota single 
editor in the church. Who doubts that 
the next General Conference will open 
its doors to any woman who shall pre- 
sent a certificate of election from a 
Lay Electoral Conference? What, then, 
is to be gained by inciting a conflict 
between certain Annual Conferences 
and the General Conference? There 
were such conflicts in the early slavery 
days, and they were very disastrous. 
The order for a vote on the Hamilton 
amendment isin the same terms as a 
similar order by the Conference of 88, 
and by the Conference of ‘68 on lay 
delegation. The advice which a few 
writers have inconsiderately given, 
that the Annual Conferences should 
ignore the;action of the General Con- 
ferenee, should be withdrawn. Whether 
we approve or disapprove the method 
which the Conference adopted by a 
vote of 241 to 160, we are all bound, in 
loyalty to the church, to obey the law 
and to strive:together for ‘the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

New Britain, Ct. 


providence will lead to right results, 
whether it be organic union further on 
or not. 


Cincinnati, O. 








STEADY THERE AT THE 
WHEEL ! 


REV. JOSEPH PULLMAN, D. D. 





HEN the steamer on the St. 
Lawrence is running the Rapids 
below Montreal, the captain instinctive- 
ly cries out, ‘Steady there at the 
wheel!” Our good Methodist ship is 
just now making through a dangerous 
channel where two ugly seas have met, 
and there is no little distrust and fear, 
and even peril, to the ship. Bishop 
Foster’s book on the Negro has sent a 
storm down upon the sea, as when the 
wand of £olus smote the cave in the 
Homeric isle; and the cyclone out of 
the West, called the ‘‘ Hamilton amend- 
ment,” is still raging and mingling the 
waters with the sky. 

‘* Black night is brooding o'er the deep; 
Sharp thunder peals, live lightnings leap.’’ 
The editor of the church press is at 

the wheel of the ship, and to him we 
all cry out, ‘*Steady there at the 
wheel!” Now is his hour and the set 
time to show the strong hand and the 
broad, patient thought. 

On the Negro question the writer 
wishes to keep silence, beyond express- 
ing keen regret that the ominous gulf 
between the whites and the blacks is 
deepening and broadening in this land 
of ours in spite of our Cbristianity. 
Close and honorable association of the 
two races in the great Methodist Epis- 
copal Church might be expected to 
halt the broadening of that Satanic 
gulf. But if we push the Negro from 
us as a bid for organic union with the 
Church South, or in mortal fear lest a 
Negro bishop should degrade our epis- 
copacy, then are we walking in the 
steps of a great Pope who in a past age 
secured empire for Rome by betraying 
Jesus Christ. God’s curse will rest on 
us and on our poor episcopacy. And 
is it so clear that an imperial Method- 
ism will heal all our ills and secure for 
us ‘* the simplicity which is in Christ? ”’ 

But turn to the other question — the 
action of the General Conference on 
the admission of women. The writer 
knows it from the beginning, for he 
was in all the conferences that led up 
to the final action. Seldom has he seen 
in Christian papers such misapprecia- 
tion of facts, rights and motives, as in 
the discussions on this subject by some 
of our church papers. May I speak in 
plainest terms and in short sentences? 

I did not vote for the Hamilton 
amendment; I opposed it, privately 
and publicly, because it lacked direct- 
ness, because the church was handling 
it on other lines, because it would 
create discontent, and the majority 
could afford to wait. Thus far I am 
with the HERALD. But it is cruel to 
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characterize the action of the Confer- =— 
ence as a “trick.” The men who com- 
mended that action, and the majority 
who voted for it, are among the purest 
and truest in Methodism. Nor is there 
the shadow of reason for saying that 
the Conference did not know what it 
was doing. Weare told that the action 
was a violation of the constitution, 
that it was a snap judgment, and that 
the Annual Conferences should ignore 
it. Again I gay, ** Steady there at the 
wheel!” It is easy to cast a ship when 
she labors on a lee shore. It is easy to 
cut the dyke when the waters are 
lapping the top. 

Will the reader go over a few con- 
siderations with me? 

1. The General Conference is the 
supreme court of the church. Every 
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the church. Has the Conference a 
right to say that the term, ‘lay dele- 
gates,” in the second Restrictive Rule, 
includes women? If it has not, then 
it has no right of interpretation, and 
we have no law. 
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that the constitution excluded women. 
No one questioned that verdict, and 
for four years it defined the law. The 
new Conference of ‘92, sitting as a 
court, reversed the ruling of °88; at 
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Found out 
the best and easiest way to 
keep your house and clothes 
clean. Use Pearline and do 
less scrubbing. youl 
strength, and have everything 
look the better for it. Pear/. 
zne is the one thing that washes 
all things thoroughly. It never 
injures the finest; it never 
slights the coarsest. Find it 
out for yourself by trying it. 
You try the imitations at your 
own risk. 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpeta 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


a 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 0., 


Wholesale and Retail, 








646 to 658 Washington Street. 


Never peddled. 232 JAMES PYLE, New York 
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ZION’S HERALD, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1892. 








Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 2. 

— Emperor William enthusiastically received 
in England. 

— Deraiiment of a freight train on the “ Big 
Four” near Springfield, O.; wreck takes fire, 
and many persons are badly burned. 

— Gladstone confined to his room by iliness. 

Terrible effect of the cholera epidemic in 
Asiatic Russia; hand-to-hand conflicts between 
troops and infuriated people, 75 being kilied and 
hundreds wounded. 

— Opening of the Catholic Summer School at 
New London, Conn. 

— Hyde Park, Mass., to have an electrio rail- 
way. 

— Mr. Frick nearly well. 

Wednesday, August 3. 


~ Madrid begins its Columbus celebration. 

— Cyrus W. Field leaves property to the 
amount of 8600,000. 

- Assembling of the State convention of the 
Federation of Labor at Lowell. 

— Russian troops occupy the Pamir region. 

— The frauds of United States Consul Ryder 
at Copenhagen will amount to about $50,000. 

- The American District Messenger boys of 
New York go out on strike. 

Thursday, August 4. 

— A statue of John P. Hale unveiled at 
Conoord, N. H. 

~ The town of Borden, Ind., half destroyed by 
fire. 

- Many of the granite cutters of Williams- 
town, Vt., are leaving the town. 

-— Eruptions of Mt. Etna continue. 

— Palos, Spain, celebrates the 400th anniver- 
sary of Colambas’ sailing from that port. 

— The Sart insurrection spreading to another 
Russian town. 

— A waterspout does considerable damage at 
Trieste. 

— Rioting reported in China in towns 150 
miles north of Chunking. 

- The earth and Mars in closer proximity this 
morning than for fifteen years. 

Friday, August 5. 

— Opening of the British Parliament; an 
ovation to Gladstone. 

~— Andrew J. Borden and wife, of Fall River, 
brutally murdered; no clue to the assassin. 

— Opening of the Northfield Conference. 

— Camden to be connected with Rockland, Me., 
by electric cars instead of stage-ocoach. 

— The Russian famine said to be at an end. 

— The wreck of the steamer “‘ City of Chicago” 
sold. 

— Death of Leopold Mueller, the celebrated 
painter, at Vienna. 

— Centenary of the birth of Shelley celebrated 
at the poet’s birthplace near Horsham, England. 

~ The first break occurs inthe great building 
trades strike of 15,000 men. About 1,000 men, 
against the orders of the walking delegates, give 
up the fight. 

Jacob Reese, the oldest iron-worker in the 
United States, died at Bolivar, Pa., aged 104 
years. 

— Six hundred strikers make application to re- 
turn to Duquesne Mills, Pa. 

- Train “held up"? by masked robbers be_ 
tween Rollinda and Pratton, Cal.; express car 
blown open with dynamite, and between $30,000 
and $50,000 taken from the safe. 

— The deadlock in the House broken. 

Saturday, August 6. 

~ Congress adjourns until December. 

~~ The Borden murder still enveloped in mys- 
tery. 

Serious wreck on the Lake Shore railroad; 
four persons killed. 

— M.Charles de Struve, Russian minister to 
Washington, to be transferred to the Hegue. 

— Terrible ravages of cholera in the Harrar 
province, Arabia. 

~ The President signs the 
ure appropriating $2,500,000. 


World’s Fair meas- 


Monday, August & 

= Denver hag 50,000 visitors to see or partici- 
pate in the Templars’ ceremonies. 

American vessels 
Welland Canal on the zame terms es Uanadians. 

-~ Collision of trains on a suburban ro«d near 
Brooklyn; about a score of persons icjured. 

— Death of Rev. Benjamin Fisk Barrett, an 
eminent Swedenborgian. 

— The Queen’s speech was the briefest ever 
read in Parliament. 

— Aconverted Jew, for preaching Christina 
synagogue at St. Paul, Minn., is beaten and 
thrown out. 

— The Gloucester schooner ‘‘ Alabama” goes 
azhore off Boon Island. 

— Bishop of Foligno murdered on a train in 
Italy. 

~ Amobd of Liberals attacks a proc 
Catholic artisans at Rome. 


esion of 





ENGLISH ELECTION METHODS. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


many drinking places shall be allowed 
in their midst, or whether any shall be. 
Parliament has already declared that a 
measure of this kind is needed, and that 
it would be equitable. It has done so 
three different times, each time with an 
increased majority. This, however, only 
by resolution. But in the legislative 
affairs of Great Britain, asin the world- 
wide sphere of morals, a resolution is 
one thing and an Act another, and it is 
the Act only which carries effectual 
grace withit. An Act of Parliament, 
therefore, is what temperance reform- 
ers are now seeking. They are seeking 
it ostensibly on non-partisan lines, 
though there can be no mistaking the 
fact that their main reliance is upon 
the yarty commanded by Mr. Glad- 
stone. How that party stood upon 
this question, relatively to the other, 
just before the voting began, we were 
forcibly reminded at a non-partisan 
temperance meeting presided over in 
Exeter Hall by Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and addressed by Archdeacon Farrar, 
Canon Wilberforce, and other men of 
distinction. At that meeting the chair- 
man informed us that 400 of the candi- 
dates had pledged themselves to sup- 
port the ‘ Direct Veto.” This was 
cheering news, and those who know 
anything of the enthusiasm of British 
audiences will not need to be reminded 
that it was greeted with cheers. How 
did they stand politically, these noble 
400? He would tell us — ‘‘380 were 
Liberals, 8 Nondescripts, 2 Conserva- 
tives!’’ Here cheering gave place to 
cynical laughter, and you may be sure 
that after that showing the meeting 
was hardly non-partisan in fact, 
though all the speakers, and Canon 
Farrar in particular, were careful to 
insist that it was so in theory. 

How the temperance vote will stand 
in the next Parliament you will know 
in America almost as soon as we shall 
be apprised of it here. We can speak 
at present only of the canvass, and 
having watched this with special refer- 
ence to the temperance issue, we are 
quite convinced that, speaking gener- 
ally and allowing for exceptions on 
both sides, the Liberals, as a rule, have 
been for, and the Conservatives and so- 
called Unionists against, this cause. 

London, July 20. 








to enjoy privileges of | 











THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.] 





others) won the hearts of the people in the 
earnest, honest endeavor to bring them to, or 
nearer, Christ. 

Arrangements were started to provide for 
similar conventions here and elsewhere, by 
the annual subscription of a dollar each to 
meet expenses and have open gates. 

C. Munesr. 





Augusta District. 


New Sharon, conuected with Farmington 
Falls and Mercer, is a large circuit, requiring 
hard work. Removals by sickness and death 
have diminished the membership. In spite 
of all this, the pastor and people are in good 
spirits and have blessed meetings. They are 
planning to hold revival services after the 
camp-meeting season. A little babe was bap- 
tized in the parsonage at the last quarterly 
meeting. 


Mt. Vernon and Vienna is historic ground, 
where Methodism flourished sixty and sev- 
enty years ago, and where God has remem- 
bered to bless His servants in later days. At 
the former place they have a gem of a church, 
which is a fitting memorial of the zeal and 
labors of the late Rev. O. H. Stevens, who 
literally sacrificed his life to build it. At the 
latter place the church is in the midst of re- 
pairs, and when completed will be convenient 
and attractive. 

East Readfeld has the honor of the first 
Methodist church built in Maine. It is in 
good repair and occupies a commanding posi- 
tion. The church membershipis small. Re- 
ligious services are not held in the winter. 
The removal of the oil cloth factories from 
here took away a large part of the population. 
This church is in sight of, and near by, Kent’s 
Hill, the seat of one of our oldest Conference 
Seminaries, reminding us that the Paradise 
of Methodism is to be found here, and not at 
the North Pole. J. B. L- 

Lewiston District. 

Cumberiand and Falmouth. — Rev. D. R. 
Ford is on his first year; he is much liked, and 
is happy in his work. The congregations are 
increasing. The influx of summer boarders 
and faithful pastoral work contribute to this 
increase. One has been converted and one 
received in full, and others are seeking. Re- 
pairs on the parsonage are contemplated in 
the near future. On some parts of the charge 
social meetings are enthusiastically sustained. 
Bro. Ford’s son has the ministry in view. 

East North Yarmouth, — Rev. J. F. Keith 
is supplying here the third year. He is hav- 
ing good congregations and a good interest. 
Several have been received on probation — the 
fruit of a revival last spring. The church 
has granted the pastor a vacation of three 
weeks, a part of which he will spend at Po- 
land and East Livermore camp-meetings. 
His oldest son is studying in reference to the 
ministry. 

West Durham and Potonal. — Rev. G. B. 
Hannaford is on his second year. He is 
always popular with the people of his charge. 
He is witty and wise and pious, an excellent 
preacher and a faithful pastor. But few pas- 
tors in the country portions of our work 
preach to larger congregations than he does. 
Two hundred dollars have been expended on 
the parsonage property since Conference, and 
& new Carpet has been put into the church at 
West Durham. Four have been received in 
full, and sixteen during the pastorate. A 
flourishing chapter of the Epworth League 
| has recently been organized. 

Poland Camp-ground is being put in 
first-class condition, the cottages are filling 
up, the socisty tents and chapels are being 
put in readiness, and all signs are favorable 
for a large and successful meeting. Dr. Park- 
hurst, editor of Zion’s HERALD, will preach 
Sunday, Aug. 14. The presiding elder is ex- 
pecting the co-operation of nearly all the 
pastors of his district and quite a good many 
others. L. 





Portland District. 


Peak's Island. — This gem of the sea is 
having its gala day, and is a place of great 
contrasts. Up here is the little church, down 
there the great pavilion; up here ‘ strait is 
the gate,’’ down there ‘‘ broad is the way;’ 
up here the command, ‘Go right,’’ there, 
‘¢Go as you please.’”” The church has a new 
covering on its roof, also on its floor, the lat- 
ter being & carpet, an out-and-out temperance 
carpet late from the ware-rooms of Hannah 
Bailey, largely bought by temperance chil- 
dren and enjoyed by temperance people in 
the pews listening to a temperance voice 
ringing from the pulpit. The young people 
have their consecration meeting each month, 
and the church, though not strong, has its 
money for expenses well covered with 
pledges. 


Old Orchard. — Fourth in the series, the 
W.C. T. U. is now in the midst of a cam- 
paign, with such leaders as Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Barney, and Mrs. Stevens. The Coris- 
tian Workers have just closed. Dr. Bates, 
with his easy, ready, masterful leadership. 
was on the quarter-deck, and the meeting was 
on gospel lines; and you might think that the 
world had been converted were you not to go 
outside of the gates. They went out into the 
‘‘highways,’’ which here means on the beach; 
and the rule worked — when we go, the people 
come. 

Portland District has light expenses and 
workmen at hand, and the best chance to 
make a good meeting. Let Portland District 
Methodists be loyal enough to support their 
own meeting and save themselves from many 
hurtful debates about the propriety and util- 
ity of many questionable doctrines for which 
we are not responsible. re 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Bucksport District. 

Bucksport. — Notwithstanding that many 
of the people are away for the summer months, 
a good-sized audience greeted the presiding 
elder at his first quarterly conference. The 
work on this charge, under the leadership of 
Bro. Boynton, is very encouraging. 

North Penobscot. — The work on this circuit 
is duing well under the labors of Rev. T. H. 
Hodgdon. Pastor and people are working 
for agood year. Children’s Day was ob 
served Sunday, July 24, with a successful 
concert in the evening. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers. A good 
collection for the parent Board of Education 
was taken. Pians are being perfected for 
much-needed repairs on the parsonage. The 
people at Penobscot Bay, another part of this 
circuit, have raised a good sum of money and 
soon will commence to build a parsonage. It 
looks as if two preachers will occupy this 
field another year. Bro. Hodgdon is esteemed 
by his people. He will attend the camp- 
meeting at Northport. 

Rev. H. W. Norton, presiding elder of the 
district, is closing up his first round of quar- 
terlies. He is in good health and exuberant 
spirits. He reports the work on the district 
as moving along pleasantly, and the preach- 
ers, on the charges visited up to date, as well 
received and working faithfully. He has had 
good meetings everywhere, and there is a 
promising outlook for the year. 

Castine. —‘‘A large and appreciative au- 
dience gathered on the eve of Jaly 31, 1892, 





at the semi-centennial service. Great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. Each pastorate for fifty 
years was noted, memoirs of departed and 
beloved pastors read, bishops, presiding eld- 
ers and pastors tabulated, Epworth Leagues 
glorified, etc. The church has received a 
new uplift, and starts out for another fifty 
years invigorated and ready for service. 
May she be mighty in pulling down sin and 
building character!’’ So writes one who 
was there and participated in the inspiring 
service. The church was tastefully deco- 
rated. The Epworth League did much to 
make the jubilee a success. The program 
was a very interesting one and enjoyed by 
all. Bro. Fernald is esteemed by his people, 
and his work is in good condition. 

Green's Landing. —Bro. David Smith is 
doing a good work at this point of his 
charge, and doing the same, too, with a heart 
full of good cheer and love to God. A flour- 
ishing Sabbath-school has just been organ- 
ized. A lot, 50x70 feet, has been secured in 
a delightful part of the village, and every e?- 
fort is being made to build achurch. Be- 
fore many weeks we hope to announce the 
dedicatory services. The people all over the 
charge (Deer Isle) speak many words of 
praise for Bro. Smith. The outlook for the 
year is good. 

Orland. — Bro. T. 8. Ross, the pastor, is 
moving forward full of hope and courage. 
He preaches three times every Sunday, and 
holds a meeting nearly every night during 
the week. One has recently entered the path 
of life. Others are deeply interested. Pas- 
tor and people are working for a good year. 

Franklin. — One recently started to serve 
Christ. The first Sabbath in August several 
were baptized. Bro. S. 8. Gross holds the 
fort. 


Hampden. — Bro. V. P. Wardwell, the 
pastor, has been passing through deep waters 
of affliction since Conference, but is now im- 
proving. He hopes to be able to take up his 
work again the first Sunday in September. 
His people are standing by him most nobly. 


Bucksport Centre is in good condition 
spiritually. Three have been baptized and 
received into the church in full. Congrega- 
tions are good. Bro. E. 8. Gahan is in 
charge. 


Lubec.— Bro. J. H. Barker, M. D., the 
pastor, has been sorely afflicted. He is in 
hopes soon to be able to resume his work. 
July 24, Rev. George W. Mansfield, of 
Charlestown, Mass., preached for him. Re- 
port says it was a beautiful sermon, the sub- 
ject being, ‘‘Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.”’ Sabbath, Jaly 31, Rev. 
James Higgins, of Lynn, Mass., preached. 
“The All-important Necessity of the New 
Birth’’ was the subject, from the text, ‘If 
any man is in Christ Jesus, he is a new creat- 


ure.” Rev. Mr. Higgins’ style is quaint, 
and in illustrations original and to the 
point. Rev. Joel Leonard, of Maiden, 


Mass., occupied the pulpit, Sunday, Aug. 7 
The Lord is truly helping Bro. Barker in his 
time of need. These brethren are visitors at 
this famous resort. The Doctor expects 
‘*goon to be able to take up the reins egain 
and drive on for the King.”’ 

Miss Estelle Barker, the Doctor’s eldest 
daughter, is employed in the office of the 
International S. 8. Co. at Eastport. She 
has a very fine situation. The position came 
to ber unsought. She is giving excellent 
satisfaction, judging from the words of com- 
mendation from her employers. 

North Perry.— This is a new preaching 
appointment on the Robbinston and Perry 
charge. A large and interested congregation 
greets Bro. B. W. Russell, the pastor, once 
every month. The people seem hungry for 
the bread of life. 

Eastport. — Two coats of paint have great- 
ly improved the appearance of the church 
building. The Epworth League paid the 
bills. July 31, 1 was baptized and 2 received 
into full membership. Carl Rupach, pres- 
ident of the Epworth League, and one of the 
most efficient workers in the church, will at- 
tend Bucksport Seminary. He will be great- 
ly missed and his place hard to fill. Not- 
withstanding the peculiar difficulties incident 
to the work in Eastport, the congregations 
and Sunday-school are larger than a year 
ago. Grace, patience and faith will prevail. 

Swan's and Gott’s Islands.— The church 
building has been greatly beautified by a 
coat of paint. Bro. Tate is the popular pas- 
tor. Many regrets are expressed because he 
must soon leave them to continue his studies 
in Boston University School of Theology. 


Presiding Elder Norton has issued a call to 
the ministers of the Penobscot Valley to 
have a picnic and meeting, Aug. 15, at a 
place called Cedar Grove on the line of the 
Bucksport Branch of Maine Central Rail- 
road. <A general good time is expected. 

CREAMER. 


[We are informed by the presiding elder of 
the Bangor District, and also by the editors 
of both the Dexter Methodist and the Orono 
Methodist, that there is no foundation for the 
statement that the two papers are to be con- 
solidated into a district paper. — Editor 
Zion's HERALD. | 





Rockland District. 


East Boothbay. — A Sabbath visitor writes : 
‘‘It was my good pleasure while at East 
Boothbay, Sunday, July 3, to listen to a very 
excellent and impressive sermon by Rev. W. 
T. Johnson from Matt.7: 7. It was an able 
and eloquent discourse, and held the attention 
of the large and appreciative congregation.” 


Rev. J. D. Pickles, of Worcester, Mass., 
is spending his vacation in East Boothbay, 
and is very popular with the people. Sun- 
day evening, July 31, he preached to one of 
the largest audiences that ever assembled in 
the church. The text was, ‘‘ Behold the 
man.’’ He captured his hearers in the be- 
ginning, and held them to the close. The 
year is opening well on this charge. 
people are filling the church at the Sunday 
services; 5 have joined the League, and 2 
have been baptized. Aug. 4, the pastor, 
Rev. W. T. Johnson, delivered his lecture on 
‘‘The Fast Young Man,’’ at Damariscotta 
Mills. * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Concord District. 


Weirs. — Bishop Foster, Dr. J. O. Peck, 
missionary secretary from New York, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Parker, of India, are, with 
many others, on the excellent program pre- 
pared for the Weirs camp-meeting (Aug. 15- 
20), and they will all be present several days 
of the week. Come, expecting great things 
from God! Come early! Tuesday will be 
Epworth League Day. Will pastors rally 
the young people for that day? Revs. Tyrie, 
Knowles, Miller, Parker and others will 
speak. 

Laconia. — Rev. Wm. T. Hill, of the New 
York East Conference, will commence his 
labors as pastor of the Laconia Church, Aug. 
14. Brothers Curl and Robins, having sup- 
plied that church on two Sabbaths recently, 
report very enjoyable and pleasant services. 

Stark. — The presiding elder secured Bro. 
F. B. Kellogg as a supply for Stark ; but after 
one Sabbath in that place, he was called to 
St. James’ Church, Manchester, by its pre- 
siding elder, and a supply is still wanted for 
Stark. 8. C. K. 








The | 


Among the Districts. 


REY. C. C. M'CABB, D. D. 


Two district meetings have just been 
held in Indiana —the Indianapolis 
District, Rev. J. H. Ketcham, presid- 
ing elder, and the Vincennes District, 
Rev. W. B. Collins, presiding elder. 
Nearly all the preachers were present. 
There have been many revivals during 
the year. Every interest of the 
church has prospered, and the gain in 
missionary collections on the two dis- 
tricts will be fully $1,500. If these 
districts area fair eample of others, 
we may yet close the year without a 
debt. The loss upon bequests is so 
great that unless we havea gain of 
$70,000 in collections only, a large 
debt is inevitable. 

I wish it were possible to attend 
every district meeting in the country. 
We get nearer to the preachers there 
than at Conference, and have more 
time to talk with them on the great|n 
theme of missions. 

At the Vincennes district meeting I 
met Rev. B. T. Van Cleve, who was 
beaten by the White Caps for preach- 
ing the Gospel too faithfully and re- 
proving sinners too pointedly. Four 
men broke into his house at midnight, 
and tried to overpower him. He re- 
sisted capture, and they had to call the 
sixteen other cowards in who were 
waiting outside. Mrs. Van Cleve tried 
to protect her husband, but they 
knocked her down. Then they led 
their helpless victim out into the woods 
and tied him to a tree and administered 
forty lashes upon his almost naked 
body. They were all armed with re- 
volvers, and doubtless thought they 
were doing a brave thing. I saw a 
copy of a letter which was ornamented 
with skull and cross-bones, warning 
Presiding Elder Baxter to take Bro. 
Van Cleve off that circuit or every 
church on it would be burned. Bro. 
Van Cleve has not left his work, nor 
does he intend doing 80. He isa brave 
man, and gentle and tender as he is 
brave. 

The fair fame of Indiana is being 
deeply disgraced by these midnight 
outrages. We may expect, however, 
that, whatever happens, Methodist 
preachers will do their duty fearlessly. 
They can neither be bought nor fright- 
ened. Bro. Van Cleve filled all his 
appointments last Sabbath. His people 
have rallied to his support. Some of 
the band have been arrested and bound 
over to court. Evidence is being col- 
lected which may implicate others. 
Indiana needs at least for one year a 
Governor like Foraker of Ohio. It is 
yet fresh in memory how quickly he 
stamped out White Caps in that State. 
There ought to be no hiding place on 
earth for the cowardly wretches who 
go in bands of fifteen or twenty to 
attack one man. No doubt they are 
the spawn of the saloon. 








Dying at the Top. 

Religious enthusiasm is a mighty force in 
achieving success. It may be more ardent in 
youth, but 1t ought to be a life-characteristic. 
Paul was influenced by it until his dying 
breath. Spurgeon was keyed to its highest 
pitch all his days. It is an animating prin- 
ciple which has its root in the grace and 
power of God, and grows with years, even if 
it be less demonstrative than in the earlier 
periods of its manifestation. Mature Chris- 
tians and workers are sometimes regarded as 
lacking it by the more impulsive of the 
youthful brotherhood, but in God’s eyes, and 
as measured by a steady activity, they dis- 
play its more quiet and abiding hallowed op- 
erations. It is more chastened, is marked by 
more prudence and consideration, and is 
more moditied by experience; but it is none 
the less real on this account, as the results 
prove. He is to be pitied out of whose soul 
bas gone all the enthusiasm of life. No 
wonder he gets old, and is laid aside. One 
to accomplish much must be abreast of all 
good movements. He must keep his spirit 
in touch with Christ, and the Bible, and the 
church, and the times. He must have his 
nature ever on fire, and be wide awake to all 
conditions. His enthusiasm must also be 
intelligent, steady and responsive, showing 
itself not only in the dash of youth, but in 


the steadiness and persistence of maturity. | 
— Presbyterian. 





A Helping Hand. 

On a certain occasion when traveling to | 
the East, Mr. Armour became deeply inter- 
ested in a colored boy — a sleeping-car por- 
ter— whom he saw trying to read a book. 
In his genial way he called the boy ‘‘ General 
Forrest.’ | 

‘*General,’’ said he, “I'll give you $5 if | 
you will read one line of that book without 
stopping to spell out the words.”’ 

The astonished boy grinned, but accepted 
the liberal offer and read a line without hesi- 
tation. He not only received the $5, but on 
further questioning disclosed a hungering and 
thirsting after knowledge that caused Mr. Ar- 
mour to propose a way for his education. 
The ‘‘ General ’’ was taken from the sleeping- 
car service and sent to Overlin College, where 
he was educated at Mr. Armour’s expense. 
It is said that he became a very good scholar, 
and left college to enter the ministry. 





| 
eware of Imitations, 
| 


Through the Fresh Air Fund, which is 
engaged in its thirteenth year of benevolent 
work, there have been distributed this season 
39,700 street-car tickets, 2,134 round-trip 
harbor tickets, and 7,949 persons have enjoyed 
a day's excursion or visit to the country. It 
is hoped sufficient contributions will be re- 
ceived te continue the work during the present 


month, which is one of special discomfort to 
those living in narrow streets and crowded 
tenements. Contributions for the Fresh Air 
Fund should be sent to Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
7-a Beacon Street, Boston, and will be 
promptly acknowledged. 





Every testimonial regarding Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is an honest, unpurchased statement of what this 
medicine has actualiy done. 





False Economy. 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles ef 

food because cheaper than standard goods. Infante 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. Itis a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food, 


Your grocer and 
druggist keep it. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 


I have berries. grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I use the California Coid 
Process; do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it 
a de cold; keeps perfectly fresh, and cests almost 

thing; can put up a bushel in ten minutes. Last 
week I sold directions to over 120 families; any 
one will pay a dollar for directions, when they see 
the beautiful samples of fruit. As there are many 
people poor like myself, I consider it my duty to 
sive my experience to such, and feel contident any 
one can make one or two hundred doliars reund 
home ina few days. I will mail sample of fruit 
and complete directions to any of your readers 
for 18 two-cent stamps, which only the actual 
cost of the samples, postage. etc., to me 

Mrs. WM. BAIRD, 
Box 24, EK. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used in the U.S. 
teachers of Cookery. 
Cleveland’s is the standard, it never 


Army and )y 





varies, it does the most work, the best 
work and is perfectly wholesome. 
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In response to many demands we beg 
to announce a new line of Architect- 
ural Bedsteads in white ornamental 
iron and brass, fitted with ad- 
justable and removable 
canopy tops. 

We sell these bedsteads with or with- 
out the canopy fixture. Where the 
fixture is used it is adjustable and re- 
movable. Wealso sell the fixture With | 
or without the canopy. 

The bedsteads come in all widths, | 
and the prigg varies with the extent of | 
brass trimming. 
pies of Florentine silk, with festoons 


ceiling and back. 


pletely outfitted for bedstead, 


and canopy, about $30. This offer. 
has never been equaled in| 
this country, 


Pain’ sFurniture O0., 


48 CANAL ST. 
I TARTSHORN 





| 


{ South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 








SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 












“ES HARTSHORN? 


I plump and 
Ain, tien 

sured by 
Fi 4 rd. 
puffy, flabby skin, but good 
flesh with pienty of bone and 
muscle. th cans, 35c and up, 
4 sizes. Sold by Druggists. 
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Marion Harland’s Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 





tter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 


a 
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We make the cano- | 
or Colonial Scotch muslin, with plaited | 


A very beautiful pattern costs, com- | 
fixture | 


it does . rt vats a a 








OUSLEANERS 


Playing at house cleaning js 
tiresome, but real hou 
cleaning is more so, 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does th: ~ work Ss J we! . 
makes it so much easier, 
half the terrors of 
cleaning removed 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cent 
At your grocers. 7 


are 


N. K. FAIRBANK & co. ~ Sole —e 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPH!: 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRAN 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE. 


, PITTSBURGH AMD MILVW 





CAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W..L. Douglas 
name andthe price stamped on bottom, 
uch substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 
taining money un- 

ioe false pretences. 6 

























noagents., Write for catalogue. 
Stating kind, size and width wanted, 


prc the 


Will give exclusive sele to shoe dealers 


If not for sale in yeur place send direct 
Postage free. 


= L, DOUGLAS 


3 SHOE sii 


A genuine sewed shoc that will not rip: 
seamless, smooth inside, flexible 
and durable than ap 
Equals custom-made shoes co . 
he only $3.00 Shee made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outsic de ige 
which gives double the wear of c! 
same price, for such easily rip hat 
to a narrow strip of leather on the 
worn through are worthless 
The twe selesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3, 00 Shoe 


more con 
me ever & 


otber shi v 
sting from $4 to$ 


lat ti ‘below 


It ab ’ 
P wes sn 8 Sold at the 
ving only on 1€ BOle Bewed 
edge » 4d when onog 


when worn through can be repaired as many times ag 
wil Inever rip or loose nfr m the upper, 
to 


Pure ers of footwear dé ng COND 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not bi Auer 
to buy cheap we os 088 Id at 





paving ¢ aly appe 


{ 
sm. : aT se D G m 
€ id DOUG L AS ML Men 


and general merchants where I have 
to Factery, 
W. Le Dougius, Brockton, Mass, 





OTERLING CAMP-MEBTING, 


The Annual Meeting at Sterling Junction 
will begin with a prayer-meeting Monday 
forenoon, Aug.22. There will de preaching 
in the afternoon. Boarding arrangements 
are now completed and board can be obtained 
for $4.00 per week during the season. Cler- 
gymen $3.50 during Camp-meeting weck. 
Passes can be obtained by clergymen located 
upon the Boston and Maine and Old Colony 
systems by sending their names a few days 
previous to the meeting to Rev. J. W 
Lindsay, West Newton, Mass. 

The following resolution has been adopted 
by the Trustees : — 


Resolved, that Dr. Geo. S. Chadbourne, | 
Presiding Elder of Boston District, be invited | 
to co-operate with the Presiding Elder in 
chargein the meeting of this year, and we | 
cordially invite the Pastors and Societies us- 
ually represented at Lake View to attend the 
meeting as far as practical. 











CYRUS SPAULDING, Sec. 
Two miles from Digby; one fourth of a mile 
| from Jordan Town Station W. C. R. R., on an 
>| arm of the Basin. Steam launch in connection; 
Teams, etc., on the piace, also fresh farm produce 
Terms moderate, Can accommodate 25 guests. | 
Cherries and berries in abundance, 
Boating, bathing and fishing close by the house, 
A most beautiful locality surrounded by fruit 
and forest trees. Just the place to spend your va- | 
| cation. 


Send for circular and see what the papers say, 


| 
| 
N. B- RAYMOND, 


Proprietor. 
Digby, Nova Scotia, 


HOW WIDE 
IS AN INCH? 


WHO MADE THE STANDARD? 
The standard in methods of 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


inany branch of learning is set by our School. 
@™ CONFERENCE STUDIES TAUGHT Ta 
Catalognes [8 Bromfela St., Boston.|Send Stamp 


THE BOSTON | 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


| All who dnt uh ond 9 rest and recreation during 
the hot weeks of summer can find no more 
| healthful, beautiful or attractive spot along 
Maine’s rugged shores than the Bay View at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Me., about two miles from 
Old Orchard Beach. 

This popular hotel, which will begin the 
season on the 15th of June, has long enjoyed 
& patronage second to no hotel of its size ip 
New England. It is a favorite family resort, 
one where parents are relieved of all anxiety 
concerning the safety of their children. 

The house is located within 200 feet of high 
water mark. 

The facilities for boating, bathing, and fish- 

















IsiX PER CENT. 





ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth 
beach makes a fine playground for children 
at low tide. Here dangerous undertows are | 
entirely unknown and bathing is done with 
perfect safety. 


Pure spring water and a perfect system o 
drainage are features that greatly add to the 
healthfulness of the Bay View. 

There is a post-office in the house, four 
mails being received every day. Telephone 
connection with Portland, Boston and other 
points east and west. 

Trains on the Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Sacoriver. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old 
Orchard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 

West. 

Prior to June 15 address letters and tele 
grams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after that 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


Mirs. E. MANSON, 
Proprietor. 





A. C. MANSON, Manager. 





WEED & WEED. 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law 


Master In Chancery for Middlesex County 
113 Devonshire Street, Room 37, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE M. WEED. A LOY Wrrp 
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UNITED STATES 
REALTY CO., 


$100 PER 8S HARE, 
Authorized capital, $2.0 


’ Invests only fi 
uproved Busin ess Propert 


y in growing citie 


EARNS & PAYS 


Q uarteriy dividends (by coupon & 


E. B. PHILLIPS, President, 


WM. APPLETON RUST, ge urer, 
Hon. J.Q. A. BRACKETT, insel 
Call or write for circulars. 
O fice 409 Exchar ge Building, Boston, Mass. 














EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital, $2,049,550. Surplus, $800,000 
Assets, $14,074,813.56, 


INVEST MEN T SE CURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3 3-4 to 6 per cent. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 
} OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street, LONDON 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St, AMSTERDAM 
PHILA., Cor.4th & Chestnut Sts, BERLIA 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. RELIABLE 


For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D, 8. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ALWAYE 





* During the past NINETY DAYS 


30 MINISTERS, I , 


TEACHERS- 


and Thousands of Workers, including 
Professional and Business Men, 
have bought the 


* PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA 


Nearly every Public Library in W 
York Cit and Brooklyn has stained 
aset. Boards of Education all over 
the country are adopting it. 


115,000 SETS 


or a tota/ af over 400,000 Volumes, 
of this great work are in the homes 
and libraries of the people. 

Meanwhile the demand sti// contin. 
ues. We have adopted a method © 
supplying this book at such low rates 
and on such /iberal terms that 


EVERYBODY CAN OBTAIN A COPY 


without feeling the outlay. 
Write to us for specimen peges 
and our terms. ‘ 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., ¥. Y, (ity , 
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